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WILLIAM BASSE. 


WHATEVER interest attaches to William 
Basse is derived from the pleasing mention 
of him by Izaak Walton in the ‘Compleat 
Angler. Basse also rendered homage to the 
memory of Shakespeare in an “elegy” which 
nowadays would be said to “lack distinction.” 
His verses are characterized by a genuine 
love of country life and sports. He was a 

ractical farmer, and possessed some know- 
edge of trees and plants and their medicinal 
properties. Dull versifier though he be, his 
works have been recently published in sump- 
tuous form under cont editorship. Pity it 
is that a low-priced selection from “rightly 
born” poets like Michael Drayton and George 
Wither, say in two moderate volumes for 
each, and without the incubus of that jin de 
siécle monstrosity the “memorial introduc- 
tion,” cannot be had. 

Basse appears to have been befriended by 
the Lords Norreys, of Rycote, Oxfordshire ; 
but he is not mentioned in the will of Lord 
Henry (1601) nor in that of the unfortunate 
Lord Francis sarge He was factotum to 
Richard, Viscount Wenman, who dwelt at 
Thame Park, a short distance from Rycote. 
Lord Wenman made his will 15 August, 1638, 
“in the presence of William Basse my ser- 


vant,” and Basse attested it as the sole 
witness—“Ita testor William Basse.” His 
fidelity was rewarded by Lord Wenman as 
follows :— 

“Item I give vnto my servant William Bas an 
Annuity of Tenn poundes per Annum To be paid 
him during his naturall life, The first payment to 
beginn within Sixe monethes after my death and 
soe halfe yearely.”—Will in P. C. C. 47 Coventry; 
proved 30 April, 1640. 

From the Thame register we learn that 
Basse christened a daughter Elizabeth, 20 
November, 1625; buried a daughter Jane, 
10 September, 1634 ; and was left a widower 
in September, 1637, by the death of his wife 
Elinor. He himself died in 1653. Apparently 
the sole record of the fact is the entry in the 
Administration Act Book, P. C. C., 1653 and 
1654, vol. ii. f. 283, under March, 1653/4 :— 

*“On the twenteth day issued forth letters of 
administration to Elizabeth Brook als Basse the 
wife of John Brooke, the naturall and lawfull only 
child of William Basse late of Tame Park in the 
County Oxon deceased to administer the goods 
chattells and debts of the said Deceased shee being 
first sworne truely to administer.” 

The estate was valued at 30/. 17s. 8d. 

Basse wrote some commendatory verses for 
the second book of William Browne’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals.’ The two poets may have 
been kinsmen, as Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Basse, one of the procurators-general 
of the Arches Court of Canterbury, was the 
wife of Ambrose Browne, Esq., of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey, a cousin of William Browne’s 
(cf. wills of William and Anne Basse, 1624, 
respectively registered in P. C. C. 78 and 88 
Byrde; and ‘Poetical Works of William 
Basse,’ ed. R. Warwick Bond, 1893, p. 101). 

If there be aught in the suggestion that 
Basse was a Northamptonshire man, and went 
to Northampton Free Grammar School, where 
he attracted the notice of that very learned 
lady Agnes, daughter of Sir George Fermor, of 
Easton Neston, afterwards the first Viscountess 
Wenman (cf. Mr. Warwick Bond’s Introduce- 
tion, p. xii), then his parents may have been 
John he, of Piddington, in that county, hus- 
bandman, and Johane, his wife. Piddington 
is six miles distant from Northampton. In 
his will, dated 27 June, 1607, but not proved 
until 1 April, 1617 (P. C. C. 33 Weldon), John 
Basse bequeathed his son William ten pounds 
and a silver spoon, to be given him by the 
elder son and executor, Robert, upon his 
attaining the age of twenty-eight. Another 
son bore the pleasant name of Ananias. The 
testator appointed as his overseer John Bird, 
of Pinford, Bucks, “my kinsman,” thus estab- 
lishing a connexion with the Basses of that 
county. 
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If, on the other hand, the connexion of 
William Basse with two leading Oxfordshire 
families makes it probable that he was a 
native either of that county or of Bucks, then 
he may be identical with William Basse, 
younger son of William Basse, yeoman, of 
Seer Green, formerly a chapelry of the parish 
of Farnham Royal, Bucks. His grandfather, 
Thomas Basse, of the same place and occu- 
pation, in his will dated 27 February, 1608, 
and proved 1 October, 1610 (P. C. C. 85 Wing- 
field), not_ only bequeathed him a legacy of 
“thirtie shillinges fower pence,” but added a 
more substantial proof of his affection :— 


** Also Item I giue and bequeathe vnto the anged 
William Basse the sonne of the sayed William One 
yerelie Annuitye of twentie six shillinges Eighte 
pence to be payed hym_yerelie out of my Leasse of 
that one Messuage or Wonessent wherein one John 
Kibble nowe dwelleth scituat and beyngin Chalfont 
Set Giles in the saied Countie of Buckingham and 
one of the closes and groundes therunto oe me 
made sealed and deliuered by me vnto one Raffe 
woolman for and during the last seaventeene yeres 
of one and twentie yeres thereby graunted. Item I 
giue and bequeathe to the saied william Basse the 
sonne of the sayed William Basse All that mes- 
suage or tenement with theire and euery of theire 
appurtennances wherein the sayed Raffe woollman 
dothe nowe inhabite and dwell scituat and beyng 
in Chalfont Sainct Giles aforesayed in the awed 
Countie of Buckingham To haue and to hould the 
same vnto the sayed William Basse the sonne of 
the saied William Basse and to his heires and 
assignes to the only vse and behoofe of the sayed 
Wil iam Basse the sonne his heires and assignes for 
euer. 


The elder brother, Thomas Basse, is 
ee rovided for; but William was 
evidently the favourite grandson. From an 
entry in the Thame register there seems to 
have been a Thomas Basse living in the town 
or neighbourhood. It is also worth noting 
that the two elder sisters of William Basse 
of Seer Green, were named Elizabeth and 
Jane, the names, it will be seen, of the poet’s 
two daughters. Gorpon GoopwIy. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6" 8. xi. xii. ; 7” and 8 S. passim.) 
Vol. LIL. 
P. 1 b, line 19. For “bears” read bear. 
P.12 b. Edward Boteler, late Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, Rector of 
printed the sermon which he 
preached at Burton-Stather, 21 Sept., 1658, 
at the funeral of the Earl of Mulgrave, 8vo. 
40 leaves, London, 1659; reprinted in Wil- 
ford’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1741. 
P. 13b. Sheffield and Tangier. See Roches- 


ter’s ‘Poems,’ 1707, pp. 118, 121; Garth’ 

‘Poetical Works,’ 1773p. viii. 

P P. 19 b. Penenden. On p. 5 b “ Pennen- 
en. 

P. 21 a. Did “ Defensatrix Fidei Dei Gratia” 
ever appear on any coin? 

P. 23b (and often). For “catholic” read 
Roman Catholic, as on pp. 72 a, 101 a, 122 b 
138 b, 154 b, 169 b, 188 i 193 b, 220 a, 371 a, 
404-5. Surely one can endure persecution 
for adhering to “the catholic faith ” without 
being a Roman Catholic. 

Pp. 24-6. Abp. Sheldon was a patron of 
Samuel Shaw, ‘Immanuel,’ 1763, p. x; Bp. 
Patrick’s *‘ Autob.,’ 1839, pp. 77, 175; Words- 
worth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 364; vi. 29. 
Towerson dedicated to him his ‘Command. 
ments,’ 1676. ‘Diary of John Shaw,’ Surt. 
Soc., vol. Ixv. p. 154. 

. 28. George Shelley. Morgan, ‘ Arith. 
Books,’ 1847, p. 73. 

P. 38a. There was an issue of Shelley's 
‘Works’ by Chas. Daly, in a small vol., 1836. 

P. 44a, line 16 from foot. For “ Besley” 
read Beoley, as on p. 23. 

P. 49. Shenstone. See ‘Mem. of Amos 
Green,’ 1823, pp. 73, 278. 

P. 51. Tho. Shephard. Baxter's ‘Reform’d 
Pastor,’ 1656, p. 157. 

P. 51a. For “ Darly ” (dts) read Darley; for 
“Touteville” read Stoutville. See Dugdale’s 
‘Visit. of Yks.,’ Surt. Soc., p. 87. 

See Roberts, ‘ H. 


P. 54. John Shepherd. 
More,’ iii. 47. 

P. 57. Wm. Shepherd. See Masson’s ‘ De 
Quincey,’ 1889, ii. 128, &e. 

P. 59. Sir F. Sheppard. Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1707, p.25. 

P. 62. John Sheppard. See Roberts, ‘H. 
More,’ iv. 171. 

P. 72. Sir Ed. Sherburne. 
‘Zouch,’ ii. 143-4. 

P.74. Henry Sherfield. In 1612 Hen. 
Sherfield and Nich. Duck had a grant of the 
manor of Carnanton, Cornwall. ‘State Pap., 
Dom.’; Morris Fuller's ‘ Life of Bp. Davenant,’ 
1897 ; ‘ Laud Commem. Vol.,’ 1895. 

P. 78a. “the Miss Berrys”? 

Pp. 92-3. Rd. Sherlock. Smith, ‘Bibl. 
Anti-Quak.,’ 1872, pp. 394-5. 

Pp. 93-5. Bp. Tho. Sherlock. W. Law’s 
‘Works,’ 1892, i. 87; viii. 137. Blackwall, 
*Sacr. Class.,’ 1737, ii., calls him “admirable” 
and “learned.” 

P. 93 b, lines 8, 6, 5 from foot. 
canon of” read in a canonry at. 
which . . . of” read but of which 

P. 94a, line 27 from foot. Correct press. 
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Witnesses,’ 1765. In January, 1756, the authors 
and sellers of a blasphemous book ‘ Remarks 
on the Bp. of London’s Discourses’ were 
taken into custody. 

P. 95a, line 1. “ Besides those” what ? 

Pp. 95-7. Wm. Sherlock. His book on 
‘Knowledge of Jesus Christ,’ see Patrick’s 
‘ Autob.,’ 1839, p. 69 ; Prior wrote a long poem 
to him on his ‘ Death,’ ‘ Poems,’ 1718, p. 130; 
the Trinitarian and Socinian controversies, 
see Locke’s ‘Letters,’ 1708, pp. 175, 184; Nel- 
son’s ‘ Bull, 1714, pp. 339, 375, 495; Sherlock 
and South, Garth’s ‘ Poet. Works,’ 1775, p. 64 ; 
Pomfret’s ‘ Poems,’ 1807, p. 101. In 1718 C. 
Norris published a ‘ Dialogue between Dr. 
Sherlock, Dean of Chichester, and Dr. Sher- 
lock, Master of the Temple.’ Two of Sher- 
lock’s separate sermons were : Sermon before 
House of Commons at 8. Margaret’s, 29 May, 
1685, on Eccles. x. 17, 4to., ook 1685; Sermon 
at Funeral of Benj. Calamy, D.D., 7 Jan., 
1685/6, on S. Matt. xxiv. 45-6, 4to., Lond. 1686. 

P. 96 b. Sherlock’s ‘ Defence’ of Stillingfleet 
was published as by a “Presbyter of the 
Church of England”; there was a Second 
Part as well as a Continuation, 1682. 

P. 101 b. For “ Wilton” read Witton. 

P. 106 a. For “ Ulleshelf” read Ulleskel/. 

P. 106 b. “ Over his initials”: better wnder 
(as four lines above). 

P. 112 a. Georgiana Shipley. Roberts, 
More,’ i. 312, &e. 

P. 112a. Bp. Shipley. W. Wilberforce’s 
‘Correspondence,’ vol. i. 

P. 118 b. For “ Joemund ” read Jesmond. 

P. 120a. Pearson reprinted the 1686 ed. in 
1870, and that of 1687 in 1871 ; for others see 
the Bookworm, May, 1870. For “Skipton” 
(bis) read Shipton. 

P.138a. For “Harold” read Harrold (as 
pp. 137, 139, &c.). 

P. “Coppenthorpe.” ? Copmanthorpe. 

Pp. 139-40. Walter Shirley. Benson’s ‘ Life 
of Fiechere,’ 1825, pp. 142-5, 178, 195; Ber- 
ridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1864, p. 533. 

P. 144 b. Was she elected a vice-president 
on her death? “Rector of Bishopsgate,” 2.e., 
8. Botolph’s. 

P. 146 a. Bp. Shirwood’s early Rome- 
printed books at Corpus, see ‘ Dict. of Book 
Collectors,’ 1893. 

P. 154. Dr. Tho. Short. 
Autob.,’ 1839, p. 102. 

P. 161.a. For “Nichol’s” read Nichols’s. 

P. 162. John Shower. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 
1714, p. 262 ; Watts, ‘Hore Lyrice,’ 1743, 
p. 265. 

P.190b. R.W. Sibthorp printed the name 
of his parish “Tattershall.” Others who re- 
plied to his ‘Some Answer’ were G. E. Biber 


Bp. Patrick's 


and H. Drummond. See Carus, ‘Life of 
Simeon,’ 1848, p. 449; Owen, ‘ Life of Jones 
of Creaton,’ 1851, p. 178; ‘Life of Bishop D. 
Wilson,’ 1860, i. 256; Mark Pattison’s ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ 1885, pp. 194-6 ; J. B. Mozley’s ‘ Letters,’ 
1885; G. V. Cox’s ‘Recollections’; Purcell’s 
‘Cardinal Manning,’ 1896 ; Church Quarterly 
Review, 1880. He printed at least nine 
separate sermons and addresses. 

Pp. 195-202. Mrs. Siddons. Masson’s ‘ De 
Quincey,’ 1889, ii. 446-54. 

P. 209. Algernon Sidney. Thomson’s ‘Sum- 
mer,’ 1527. 

P. 229. Philip Sidney. 
Owen. 

P. 236. Robert Sidney gave 100/. to the 
University Library, Oxford. Willet, ‘Sy- 
nopsis Papismi,’ 1600, p. 961. 

p. 255-7. Simeon. Owen’s ‘ Life of Tho- 
mas Jones,’ 1851 ; Berridge’s ‘ Works,’ 1864 ; 
Southey’s ‘H. K. White,’ 1813 ; Jowett’s ‘ Life 
of C. Neale,’ 1835; ‘Life of Josiah Pratt,’ 
1849; Sargent’s ‘Life of Thomason,’ 1833 ; 
‘Memorial Sketches of David Brown,’ 1816 ; 
‘Eclectic Notes,’ 1856 ; ‘ Life of W. Wilber- 
force’; funeral sermons by Prof. Scholefield 
and J. B. Cartwright were printed ; Preston’s 
‘Memoranda of Rev. C. Simeon, 1840; an 
epigram on his fondness for woodcocks was 
printed in the Standard, (17?) March, 1895. 

P. 256a. For “ Law’s” read the old. 

P. 268 b. “Yarm, Shropshire.” ? Yarm, 

George Sinclair. 


Yorkshire. 
; Ray’s ‘ Three 
Discourses,’ 1713, 263. 


Pp. 293-4. 

P. 295 a. For “Holkam” read Holkham. 

P. 304. Sir John Sinclair. Mathias, ‘ P. of 
L.,’ p. 28; Roberts, ‘H. More,’ iv. 66-7 ; ‘ Life 
of W. Wilberforce.’ 

P. 315. R.C. Singleton. ‘ Hist. of Radley 
Coll.,’ 1897. 

P. 334 b, line 29. For “are” read were. 

P. 343 a. Newland is near Malvern in 
Worcestershire ; here Skinner superintended 
the building and arrangement of the Beau- 
champ Almshouses, of which he was the first 
Warden. See the Durham Univ. Journal 
for same notes. For “St. Barnabas” read 
St. Barnahas’s. 

Pp. 347-8. Bishop Robert Skinner. Nel- 
son’s ‘ Bull,’ p. 25. 

P. 364 a. James Slade. The second ed. of 
vol. i. of his ‘Plain Parochial Sermons’ 


Many epigrams in 


was 1832. 

P. SirH.Slingsby. See Black’s ‘Ash- 
mol. MSS..,’ col. 1398 (his wife); his ‘Tryal’ 
was printed, 4to., Lond., 1658; account of 
his execution in ‘ England’s Black Tribunal,’ 
p. 168. 

Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, 


third ed., 1680, 
P, 379, Sloane. 
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(9 S. I. Fen. 26, 98. 


pp. 178, 185, 194, 260-1, 264, 289; Leibnitz, 
PPnéodieée,’ 1760, i. 206; Ray, ‘Creation, 
1717, pp. 208, 307 ; Garth attributes “impu- 
dence to Sloane,” ‘Poetical Works,’ 1775, 


. 21. 
. P. 381. Bp. Smalbroke. See ‘A Defence 
of Scripture History......... in answer to Mr. 
Woolston......... with a preface containin 
some remarks on his Answer to the Lor« 
Bishop of St. Davids,’ 1730, 

Pp. 383-4. Bp. Smalridge. One of his 
printed single sermons was preached at 
S. Paul’s, before the Lord Mayor and judges, 
29 January, 1709/10, on 1 bly ii. 4, 8vo., 
Lond., 1710. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull, p. 406. Ed- 
ward Ivie, his chaplain, dedicated to him 
‘ Epictetus,’ 1715. 

1. 392 a, lines 22, 23. The bracket after 
1609” should be placed after “ Durham.” 

Pp. 401-2. Leonard Smelt. His speech at 
York, 1779, printed 1780, and the controversy 
thereon, Davies, ‘York Press,’ pp. 285-7 ; 
‘Correspondence of Gray and Mason,’ 1853. 

. 449, 486 ; ‘Correspondence of Walpole an 
f ason,’ 1852, ii. 60-1, 129; Roberts, a More,’ 
1835, i. 274 ; ii. 194-5; iii. 17 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 §. 
vi. 332. 

P. 403 a. For “Horsham” read Howsham. 

W. C. B. 


“Quop EXPENDI HABEO.”— The familiar 
epitaph beginning with this line received 
notice in the Standard from 12 to 20 December. 
It may be a suitable occasion to trace the 
history of the sentiment in connexion with 
the Latin form of it. Seneca, in the treatise 
‘De Beneficiis’ (1. vi. c. iii.), has :— 

“Que ad nos pervenerunt, ne sint, effici potest: 
ne fuerint non potest: pars autem beneficii, et 
quidem certissima est, que fuit...... Potest. eripi 
domus et pecunia et mancipium, et quidquid est in 
quo hesit beneficii nomen: ipsum vero stabili et 
immotum est.” 

He then illustrates the subject by reference 
to a saying of Mark Antony :— 

“Egregie mihi videtur M. Antonius apud Rabirium 
poetam, quum fortunam suam transeuntem alio 
videat, et sibi nihil relictum, preter jus_mortis, id 
— si cito occupaverit, exclamare : ‘Hoc habeo 

Commentators on the passage refer to Mar- 
tial’s epigram (v. xliii. 8, 9) :— 

Extra fortunam est quidquid donatur amicis : 

Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. 
Upon this the Delphin editor has the note 
“ Memores amici accepta beneficia reponunt.” 
In the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ there is the 
story 

“Legitur de nee imperatore Romano con- 
struente sibi basilicam optimam, et fodiens in funda- 
mento palacii invenit sarcophagum aureum tribus 


circulis circumdatam et super sarcophagum talis 
erat superscripcio: ‘Expendi, donavi, servavi 
habui, habeo, perdidi, punior: primo quod expendi 
habui, quod donavi habeo.’” 

An explanation follows. The attribution 
(‘Gesta Romanorum,’ cap. xvi. “De Vita 
Exemplari,” Berl., 1872, p. 300) to a Roman 
emperor is for the purpose of the form of 
the collection of stories, without implying a 
fact capable of proof. The collection, which 
once bore the name of Helinandus, was 
probably by Berchorius, circ. A.D. 1350. See 
Quarterly Review, No. 277, p. 100. 

Muretus, in his note on the passage in 
Seneca (p. 114, ‘Senec. Opp.,’ Par., 1619), 
shows the prevalence of the idea. He refers 
to the history of Croesus (as in Xenoph., 
*Cyrop.’), to the history of Alexander, with- 
out reference, and to a modern instance :— 

Alphonsus Sicili# rex interrogatus quid serva- 
retur sibi, qui tam multis tam multa donaret, ‘ Ea,’ 
inquit, ‘ipsa que dono, cetera enim in meorum 
numero non habeo.’” 

It gave form to the familiar Latin epitaph, 
the earliest example of which, so far as I can 
make out, is that which was “formerly under 
the effigy of a priest, at St. Peter's, St. 
Albans” (T. F. Ravenshaw, in his ‘ Antiente 
Epitaphes,’ Lond., 1878, p. 5; Weever, in his 
Monuments,’ 1631, p. 581). 

This has long been thought to be the 
earliest occurrence of the epitaph. John 
Hackett, in his ‘Select aa Remarkable 
Epitaphs,’ 1757, vol. i. p. 38, observes :— 

** But the oldest, and from which the others ma 
have been taken, is in the choir of St. Peter's 
Church at St. Albans.” 

It became a very common epitaph of which 
there are various instances, but all, so far as 
I have seen, later than that of St. Albans. 
The epitaph can be seen in ‘N. & Q.) 1* 58. 
v. 179, 452 ; viii. 30; xi. 47, 112; 7" S. xii. 
506. Ep. .MArsHALL, F.S.A. 


Tue Frenca Empassy at ALBERT GATE.— 
The announcement recently made that the 
Government of the French Republic has 
purchased the large mansion on the east side 
of Albert Gate for the sum of 25,000/., the 
British Crown retaining the ground rent, 
recalls some interesting reminiscences con- 
cerning the house and its vicinity. Like 
most London suburban districts, Knights- 
bridge in earlier times was in bad repute so 
far as the safety of travellers was concerned. 
Norden, writing in 1593, describing the 


bridges of most use in Middlesex, 


“enumerates ‘ Kingsbridge, commonly called Stone- 
bridge, nere Hyde Park Corner, wher I wish noe 
true man to walke too late without good garde, 
unless he can make his partie good, as did Sir H. 
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Knyvet, Knight, who valientlye defended himself, 

ther being assaulted, and slew the master thiefe 

with his own hand.’”* 

Even down to the commencement of the 
resent century the locality retained a very 

indifferent character :— 

“Knightsbridge long retained its suburban cha- 
racter. It was retired and it was notorious; a 
lurking-place for footpads, the resort of duellists, 
a haunt of roysterers and holiday-makers.”+ 
The bridge referred to by Norden in the 
foregoing quotation crossed the Westbourne, 
which, having its source in several small 
streams in the vicinity of West Hampstead, 
after passing through Kilburn, Bayswater, 
a Gardens, and Hyde Park, con- 
tinued by way of Albert Gate, William Street, 
and Lowndes wapene, on its course to the 
Thames at the Hospital Gardens, Chelsea. 
It was the bridge here mentioned, together 
with the name of the manor—Neyte—that 

ve the modern name Knightsbridge to the 

amlet, or the chapelry, as it is named by 
Lewis. The reason for the title “ chapelry” is 
that 

“eastward of the gate is a chapel dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, formerly attached to a lazar- 
house or hospital on the same site, supported by 
voluntary contributions as early as the year 1595, 
when John Glassington, a surgeon, was governor of 
the house. In 1629 the hospital chapel was erected 
into a district chapel for the hamlet, but the 
hospital was then in existence and remained some 
years longer.”’t 

The present chapel was built in 1789, and 
the school attached to it was founded in 1783, 
and supported by voluntary contributions.§ 
The ground at Albert Gate was purchased 
by Government from the Dean and Chapter 
otf Westminster and other owners, and the 
roadway into the park was opened to the 
public on 6 April, 1842: “The gates were not 
then erected nor the noble mansions which 
stand on either side of the entrance.”|| The 
iron gates were finished on 8 Aug., 1845. The 
stags erected on them were brought from 
the Ranger's lodge in the Green Park. This 
lodge stood on the Piccadilly side of the park, 
where the trees now stand by the curb of the 
footpath. A writer in the 7'imes of 21 March, 
1845, complaining of an enclosure in the park, 
asks, “Is it to be planted, or converted into 
a garden for the benefit of the twin giants 
untenanted as yet?” The dates 1842-5 indi- 
cate the period within which Mr. Thomas 


* Ellis’s Introduction to Norden’s ‘ Essex,’ p. xv, 
quoted by Ashton in *‘ Hyde Park.’ 

+ Wheatley and Cunningham, ‘ London Past and 
Present.’ 


t Wheatley and Cunningham. 


Lewis, ‘ hical Dictionary.’ 
Ashton, ‘Hyde Bark, c. xxii, 255. 


Cubitt, a member of the firm that assisted in 
converting the Five Fields, Chelsea, into the 
fashionable district Belgravia, obtained the 
lease of the ground and erected the two large 
mansions on the east and west sides of Albert 
Gate, named by the wits the “Two Gibraltars,’ 
the idea, I suppose, being that they guarded 
the strait hendliaer into the park, as they were at 
that time far loftier than any building in the 
vicinity. The ground had been previously 
occupied by the Cannon Brewery and an old 
tavern, at first known as the “ Old Fox,” but 
afterwards as the “Fox and Bull.” It was a 
resort of the roysterers and wits, and is men- 
tioned, under its earlier name, by Addison. 
It is said, but I know not on what authority. 
that the sign, blown down in 1807, was painted 
by no less a hand than that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. When the large mansions were 
completed, the one on the east side was 
urchased by George Hudson, the York 
Snendvener, who obtained notoriety during 
the period of the railway mania, for the sum 
of 15,0001. He was then known as the Rail- 
way King. When the débdcle came and he 
lost both throne and fortune, the house 
became untenanted, and Hudson retired on 
an annuity purchased for him by subscription, 
on which he lived till his death in 1871. The 
mansion remained unoccupied for some time 
after this, but was ultimately taken by the 
ambassador of France, and has been since 
occupied by the successive representatives of 
that country. It was in this mansion that 
Count Walewski and his countess gave a bal 
costumé in 1854 which was attended by the 
Queen and Prince Consort: “Contrary to cus- 
tom and almost contrary to etiquette, Her 
Majesty and her Royal Consort,and the Court, 
honoured the representativeof Louis Napoleon 
with their presence.”* In the following year, 
when Napoleon III. visited London, it was in 
this house that he held an official reception. It 
is said to be the intention to pull down some of 
the small houses adjacent, to build a ball-room 
and a banqueting-room, as well as to increase 
the accommodation for the staff of the em- 
bassy. As there are but three small houses 
between the embassy and the chapel, the 
extension cannot go very far —S ' 


‘Pars Ocuut.’—In the 7ransactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society, vol. vi. part ii. 
p. 122, N.S., in the will of Ralph Bushy, clerk, 
these words occur: “Item, lego Radulpho 
Haynes unam togam, et unum librum qui 
vocatur Pars Oculi.” Mr. H. C. Malden, who 
is remarking upon this will, says: “One 


* © Annual Register,’ May, 1854. 
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wonders of what his library consisted that 
he should leave Ralph Haynes the book men- 
tioned ; possibly Haynes was a medical 
student.” Thequestion is, What wasthe book? 
Is it not likely that it was a copy of the 
priest’s directory, a kind of Pie directing the 
order of services? That this seems probable 
and explains the difficulty, I think, is shown 
in the following note in ‘Tracts of Clement 
Maydeston, Henry Bradshaw Society's 
series, p. xliv of Introduction :— 

“John de Burgh* tells us that he based his 
‘Pupilla Oculi’ upon an earlier manual called 
‘Oculus Sacerdotis.’ This consisted of various 
vortions with fancy names, ‘ Dextra pars oculi,’ 
Sinistra pars,’ ‘ Cilum oculi sacerdotis,’ &. Hence 
we frequently find in inventories, wills, and cata- 
logues, ‘ Pars Oculi’ as the title of a manuscript.” 


H. A. W. 


Mrnatory Inscriptions ON FLy-LEAVEs.— 
In my copy of ‘De Conservanda Bona Vale- 
tudine, Schole Salernitane Opusculum,’ 
small 8vo., printed by Christian Egenolphus 
at Frankfort, 1553, and owned in 1565 by W. 
Parett, occurs this inscription on a fly-leaf : 

Ve tibi qui rapida librum furabere palma 
Nam videt altitonans cuncta secreta deus. 
J. Extor Hopexry. 

Richmond. 


Houses witHout StTarrcases.—In many 
laces there is a popular belief that a certain 
ouse was built without a staircase, and that 

the mistake was not discovered until the 
house was ready for occupation. The late 
Sir Julian Goldsmith’s house in Piccadilly, 
at the corner of Brick Street oor the Wal- 
singham Club House), was said to have been 
so built. The Lyceum Theatre was said to 
have been built without a staircase to the 
gallery, and it has been held that it was only 
when the theatre was about to be opened to 
the public that the omission was detected by 
the architect, Mr. Charles Beazley, who was 
compelled to provide a temporary external 
staircase. This tale, I need scarcely explain, 
is a fable, and was contradicted by the archi- 
tect himself at the time, but like other fables 
is still believed. 

I recently came across a statement that 
Prof. Blackie built himself a house at Altna- 
craig, near Oban, N.B., in which the architect 
forgot the staircase. I have looked through 
Miss Stoddart’s ‘ Life of Blackie,’ but though 
there are several allusions to the house 
at Altnacraig and to the architect (who, I 
suppose, was not Prof. Blackie), I find no 
reference to the staircase being omitted. 


“* John de was the author of ‘ Pupilla 
Oculi,’ and Chancellor of Cambridge, 1384.” 


Perhaps some Scotch correspondent can in- 

form me whether this legend (as I assume it 

to be) has appeared in print or whether it is 

merely gossip. Joun 
Canonbury. 


Tue PossesstvE CasE IN Proper NAmgs, 
—Amongst the older people of Wakefield, and 
in the neighbourhood of that town, the sign of 
the possessive case is rarely used in proper 
names. For instance, they speak of “John 
wife,” instead of “ John’s wife.” In Derbyshire 
I have heard the same thing with regard to 
surnames, as when a man says “Mr. Bagshawe 
park,” instead of “ Bagshawe’s.” That the 
practice is ancient may be seen in such a 
name as “Matilda Dickwyuemalkinson,” 
which stands for “Dick’s-wife’s-Malkin’s-son,” 
and contains a whole pedigree in itself. This 
name is taken from ‘The Returns of the Poll 
Tax for the West Riding of the County of 
York,’ in 1379, p. 42. It would appear that 
such names as Johnson and Williamson did 
not originally consist of John’s-son and 
William’s-son, but of John-son and William- 
son. 8. O. Appy. 


‘Tue MS.’—In the course of 
an excellent, well-informed article on ‘ The 
House of Blackwood,’ in the January number 
of the Quarterly Review, the writer speaks 
twice of “the Chaldee MSS.” “ Hogg,” he 
curiously says in the more important of the 
passages, “suggested the Chaldee MSS., and 
wrote a rough draft of it.” Now, apart 
from what, abe all, may be a clerical error, 
is this statement accurate? Hogg, we used 
to be told, made a beginning with the article, 
and the idea recommended itself so strongly 
to Wilson and Lockhart that they started 
with his fragment, and elaborated the famous 
brochure. Ferrier’s statement on the subject 
seems quite definite.. Introducing ‘The 
Chaldee MS.’ in his edition of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’ iv. 295, he says :— 

“The first thirty-seven verses of Chapter I. are 
to be ascribed to the Ettrick Shepherd: the rest 
of the composition falls to be divided between 
Prof. Wilson and Mr. Lockhart, in proportions 
which cannot now be determined.” 

Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Curious Signspoarp.—At St. Petersburg, 
as is known, many of the shops still have 
their frontage gaily decked with painted 
boards on the outer walls, presenting bright- 
coloured pictures of the various articles to be 
had or made to order there. In the sur- 


rounding villages a pair of scissors and a top- 


boot, cut out of paper, and stuck in a window- 
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e, announce more modestly the abodes of 
nip the tailor and Snob the cobbler. The 
illiterate are thus enabled to judge at a glance 
where they are likely to get what they may 
require. It is asserted that some time ago 
there existed a signboard such as I have 
mentioned in one of the smaller streets of the 
metropolis,exhibiting a lifelike groupof pretty, 
well-dressed cherubs, with bonny bright eyes, 
curly locks, and a strong family likeness, 
underneath which stood an explanatory inti- 
mation in Russ, “Sikh diel master,” importing 
that a “skilled hand at making these” resided 
within. Inquisitive dames, upon entering, 
discovered that the advertiser was a tailor— 
or the ninth part of a man, according to 
popular adage—and that his announcement 
applied merely to the little coats and jackets 
in which the dear children who honed on his 
signboard were arrayed. H. E. M. 
t. Petersburg. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


PoEM ON THE SwaLLow.—I want to know 
the name of the author of a little poem on 
the swallow, beginning 

Twittering swallow, fluttering swallow, 

Art come back again? 

and ending 

Nought for answer can we get, 

But twitter, twitter, twitter, twet ! 
It goes back before 1850, as it is included 
in the Scottish School - book Association’s 
‘Readings in Prose and Verse,’ No. LV., pub- 
lished about 1845. I have not seen it (nor 
several of the other pieces in the same collec- 
tion) elsewhere. authors’ 
names are not given. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Peter Suaw, M.D., was editor of Boyle’s 
works, and Physician in Ordinary to 
George II. and George III. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, in his autobiography, speaks of a first 
cousin of this Dr. Peter Shaw, who bore the 
same name, as having been the father of his 
(Sir Benjamin Brodie’s) grandmother, Mrs. 
Margaret Brodie, wife of Alexander Brodie, 
of Brewer Street. This great-grandfather of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie is understood to “have 
come of a staunch Jacobite family” ; to have 
“lost all his property in consequence of his 
devotion to the Jacobite cause”; and to have 


“married as his second wife a Miss Antrobus,” 


Can any one kindly give me certain in- 
formation as to whether this Dr. Shaw was 
a relation of the Sir John Shaw who was 
made a baronet as a reward for his services 
to Charles II. ? ArtTHUR DENMAN. 

1, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


Paropy on ‘Tom Bow xtne.’— Poor Jack 
Stoker’ is the title of a parody on the nautical 
song ‘Tom Bowling,’ a song well known to 
old students of the ENE. College. Can any 
of your readers kindly inform me where I can 
obtain a copy ! Cyc ops. 

— you consulted Mr. Walter Hamilton’s 
collection of parodies ?] 


Porm.—Can any of your readers give me 
information about a poem of five verses 
printed on a single sheet, and publish 
about 1677? The title runs ‘A Song upon 
the Praise of Chloris her Dull Eye.’ The 
second verse, which I quote below, recalls a 
well-known piece by Matthew Arnold :— 

Oh never thinke, that for your Wound, 
There can a Remedy be Found, 

When looks so Unconcern’d do prove, 
They are not Mortalls she must love. 


‘ IN ANCIENT 


McLennan’s 
Greece. — I have recently bought this 
/pamphlet of McLennan’s. It is a cutting 
‘from a magazine from p. 569 to p. 588, but it 
| bears neither the name of a magazine nor a 
date. Will a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
me this information ? Gatboz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


SyMBoLisM oF CoLours.—Some references 
| to this subject, and especially to the sym- 
bolism of blue and red, are desired. Ruskin 
probably has something to the purpose. 
A. & F. 
[See 5 8. v. 166, 315.] 


Ga.rripus Wisern.—A seal of brass with 
this name and apparently a rod or broom 
made of twigs in the centre was lately found 
in Dublin. From the shape of lettering, &c., it 
appears earlier than temp. Edward I. Can 
your correspondents trace the 


which is not Anglo-Irish ? 


Intco Lopez DE MENDOZA, MARQUES DE 
| SANTILLANA. — Would any of your con- 
tributors tell me if there be any Spanish 
history, &c., in the English vernacular, con- 
taining full particulars of the ancient family 
of Imgo Lopez de Mendoza, Marques de 
Santillana, or Tendilla, or Toledo, son of 
John II. of Castile, and successors? The 
marquis was living during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Also, is there any 
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member of the Spanish nobility known by 
that dignity at the present date? 
M. Henry. 


Tae Srece or Srena.—I have a curious 
old Italian silver posata, or table set of knife, 
fork, and spoon, once the property of the 
Portiguerri family, and in 1565 owned by 
the heroine of that name who is said to have 
fought on the walls of Siena in its defence. 
I should feel greatly obliged by any informa- 
tion as to this lady, and also as to the siege 
of Siena referred to. I should be grateful, 
also, for the names of any books in which I 
might find an account of the een" . 

. 

Georce or HoLttoway.—Who was 
this worthy, vaguely commemorated in Jon- 
son’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ IL. i. ?— 

Puppy. All the horn-beasts are grazing i’ this close 
Should not have pull’d me hence, till this ash-plant 
Had rung noon o’ your pate, Master Broombeard. 


Hilts. That would I fain zee, quoth the blind 
George 
Of Holloway : come, sir. 
Audrey. O their naked weapons. 


Percy Simpson. 


Autor or Book Wantep.—I have in my 
library a book entitled ‘The Life and Exploits 
of His Grace the Duke of Wellington,’ with 
sixty engravings; printed by W. J. Sears, 
3 and 4, [vy Lane, Paternoster Row, and pub- 
lished by George Berger, Holywell Street, 
Strand. There is no date that I can find, nor 
does it appear who collected “the Life,” &c. 
I have had the book since 1847. I shall be 
glad if some one will kindly tell me the date 
of publication and the salen Among other 
illustrations, somewhat a propos of the letters 
in the Standard at present about Highland 
pipers under fire, there is one (p. 59) of the 
wounded piper of the 7ist Highlanders 
(pemes Stewart) at the battle of Vimiero. 

e is depicted as sitting on a bank, a broken 

un-carriage wheel and dead soldiers to his 
eft, artillery firing to the right, his comrades 
marching to the attack, and himself, whilst 
playing the pipes, saying, “ Weel, my bra’ 
s, | can gang na langer wi’ ye a-fighting, 
but de’il burn my saul if ye want music.” 
Wm. Granam F. Picort. 


Oatu or ALLEGIANCE.—The ancient records 


of the Corporation of Wigan include a MS. 
oath-book. In this is inscribed the form of 
oath taken by officials on appointment or 
election, and a memorandum of the taking 
of the oath, with the signature of the person 


| priest.” I should be glad to know whether 


eligible for various hitherto denied privileg 
there seems to have been in Wigan a genera 
acceptance of this oath, and in the above- 
named book there appear the signatures of 
upwards of four hundred local Catholics, 
with that of the priest then in charge of the 
Wigan Mission at the head. Was the takin 
of this oath by Catholics in a body onesie’ 
out in other parts of England ? N. M. 


Joun Bourke.—Of which branch of the 
family of De Burgh was John Bourke of 
Tullyrey, whose daughter Honora married 
Ulick De Burgh, the third Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, who died 20 May, 1601? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


FreLpinc.—It appears from Mrs. Hender- 
son’s ‘ Recollections’ of the late John 
Adolphus that Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
purchased a ninety years’ lease of a house 
near Canterbury for one of his daughters, 
and that, at the age of ninety-six, she was 
compelled to leave the house, the lease 
having expired. Is anything further known 
of this? One of Fielding’s sons appears to 
have been Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 

G. W. WRrIGLEy. 

68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


Orpers oF Friars.—In addition to the 
four principal orders of friars — the 
Dominicans, the Carmelites, the Franciscans, 
and the Augustinians—there were others of 
some importance, such as the Crutched Friars, 
the Observants, the Bonhommes. These last 
had only two houses in England, one at Ash- 
ridge, co. Bucks, the other at Edington, co. 
Wilts. I am inclined to believe that this name 
was given to friars in general in this country 
before the Reformation. The author of a 
collection of ‘Forms of Bidding Prayer’ 
(Oxford, 1840) gives in the glossary at the end 
“ Bone hommes, good men ; a name they called 
the begging friars by.” This seems to mean 
that the name was applied to the friars 
generally. Halliwell gives “ Bonhomme, a 


in this country friars, of whatever order, 
were called in the Middle Ages onhommes. 
S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing. 

TYRAWLEY = WewITzer. — Miss Wewitzer, 
sister of Ralph Wewitzer, an actor of old men 
at the close of the last century and beginning 
of the present, made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden 14 Nov., 1776, as Elmira in 


appointed to office, is registered. In the year | Dibdin’s ‘Seraglio,’ and played during some 


1778, upon the passing of a new form of oath, 
whereby Catholics taking the same were 


— with moderate success. She is said to 


ave retired from the stage on marrying the 
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Earl of Tyrawley (sic). Now James Cuff, 
or Cuffe, of Ballinrobe, M.P., was created, 
7 Nov., 1797, Baron Tyrawley, and died 1821, 
when the peerage became extinct. James 
O’Hara, second Baron Tyrawley, had _pre- 
viously died in 1774, when the title of the 
first creation became extinct. Neither of 
these seems to have married Miss Wewitzer. 
Who was the earl in question? The state- 
ment concerning the marriage is made in 
the life of Wewitzer in vol. vi. of Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Biography.’ UrBan. 


Source oF Quotation Wantep.—In the 
first of Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne he 
quotes :— 

To see those eyes I prize above my own 

Dart favors on another— 

Or those sweet lips (yielding immortal nectar) 

Be gently pressed by any but myself, 

Think, think, Francesca, what a cursed thing 

It were beyond expression ! 

Where are these lines from? RAMORNIE. 


Eneutsu Lerrers.—Can any one refer 
me to an authority which gives the names of 
the Old and Middle English letters for th and 
gh or y, written thus: pP and 3? B. 


DERIVATION OF Foot’s Cray.—In Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent’ is a statement that 
“Foots Cray (Votes Cray and Foets Cray in old 
deeds and writings) takes its name from the owner 
of it in the time of the Saxons, one Godwin Fot. 
Fot in the Saxon tongue is the same as foot in 
English.” 
I should be glad of references to any of the 
above-named old deeds and writings. Mr. 
Larkin, in his splendid reproduction of 
Domesday Book so far as it relates to Kent, 
gives in his extension of the original the 
following reading of the passage describing 
what is now Foot’s Cray, under the name of 
Crai (p. 26, 1. 2):— 

soc 
Godvinus tenuit de rege E. 

Strange to say, however, his translation of the 


Beplies, 


ORIGIN OF EXPRESSION. 
(9 S. i, 67.) 

“Nez a la Roxelane” is fully explained in 
Rozan’s ‘ Petites lgnorances de la Conversa- 
tion.’ Roxelane (to copy the French spelling, 
which, by the way, is unaccented), originally 
a slave, born in Red Russia, and credited 
with the possession equally of beauty and 
wit, was the favourite sultana of Soliman the 
Magnificent. Fiction portrays her as the 
owner of a retroussé nose, which Marmontel 
makes the prime instrument of Soliman’s 
failings. Marmontel’s story, says Rozan, goes 
indeed to prove that she would never have 
been espoused by the Emperor had not her 
nose been, in Milton’s phrase, “star-ypointing.” 
Rozan closes his illustrative anecdotes with 
the observation: “C’est ainsi que le nez de 
Roxelane est devenu assez célébre pour 
donner son nom a la famille des nez re- 
troussés.” 

Your correspondent’s mention of the play 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ affords me occasion to 
advert to the nose of Cyrano himself. This, 
besides being disfigured, was crooked, easily 
moving a beholder to laughter, an indiscretion 
that failed not to provoke a cartel from the 
poet duellist, who enjoyed the cognomen of 
‘The Intrepid.” F. ADAMS. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


In Favart’s play of ‘ Les Trois Sultanes ; 
ou, Soliman Second,’ the nose of Roxelane is 
celebrated in the concluding lines :— 

Ah! qui jamais auroit pu dire 
ue ce petit nez retroussé _ 
Changeroit les lois d’un empire? 
J. F. Fry. 
Upton, Didcot. 


DvELs IN THE WAVERLEY Novets (9* §. i. 
42).—Mr. Boucuter’s catalogue of the duels 


same passage (p. 115, 1. 2) renders it “Goduin 
(Sot) held it of King Edward.” Mr. Larkin 
is so extremely accurate that this variation | 
shows there must be some difficulty in de- 
ciding as to the right reading. I consulted 
the authorities at the Record Office some 


which are recorded in these romances is 
interesting. Until I read it I was not aware 
that there were so many. It brings back to 
my memory the fact that some fifty years 
ago certain members of the Tractarian party, 
as High Churchmen were then nicknamed, 


years since, and they were not agreed, after 
examination of the original, whether the | 
word above Goduinus should be read ot, Soe, | 
or Sot. What meaning respectively would 
these three words have? Sot is given as a 
cognomen or nickname in another entry in 
Kent (p. 23, 1. 20), where “Seuvart sot tenuit,” 
&e., is translated “Sewart Sot held it,” &c. 
Harry MULLER. | 


|issued a periodical which was, I think, but 


am not quite sure, called 7'he Hnglishman’s 
Magazine. It was a quarto, about the same 
size as the Atheneum. It came to an end with 
the second volume. Somewhere in it was 
an article which, from internal evidence, was 
attributed to a gentleman yet living, in which 
novels and novel-reading were discussed. 
The writer, as a matter of course, mentioned 
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those of Sir Walter Scott, and arrived at the| men and the Danish-men.” They refer to 


conclusion that they may be safely put into 
the hands of young people, but that a caution 
should be given, as Sir Walter seems to make 
it almost impossible for one of his heroes to 
refuse to accept a challenge. 

A curious instance of the casuistic niceties 
which affect some intellects occurs to me in 
relation to this magazine. A lad with whom 
I was intimately acquainted was just emerg- 
ing from the stage wherein all books connote 
only things employed in education, when he 
was given by an aunt the two volumes com- 
— this work. —_— were unbound: the 

rst volume in the yellow monthly covers, 
the second in weekly numbers, without 
wrappers. The boy’s tutor, who was a strict 
Sabbatarian, ruled that on Sundays he might 
read the yellow-covered numbers, because 
they were magazines, but that the coverless 
weekly issues might not be touched on “the 
Sabbath,” for they were newspapers. 

ASTARTE. 

May I add the following to my list at the 
above reference !— 

‘Castle Dangerous.’—Sir John de Walton and the 
Black Douglas. 

JONATHAN 


ScaFFOLDING IN Germany (8 S. xii. 509 ; 
9 S. i. 72).—I quote the following from ‘The 
Sacred Tree,’ by Mrs. J. H. Philpot (London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1897), p. 156 :— 

“The custom so often met with on the Continent 
of attaching a young sapling or a branch to the roof 
of a house newly built, or in process of erection, is 
another survival, descended, no doubt, from the 
ancient belief in the benign influence of the tree- 
inhabiting spirit. In some places it is usual to 
decorate the bough with flowers, ribbons, and 
strings of eggs, to symbolize the life- giving power 
assumed to be the spirit’s special attribute. 


H. ANDREWs. 


Kemp Famity or Essex (8 §S. xii. 309). 
—Wnm. Hunter, alderman and sheriff of Lon- 
don, 1814-15, impaled with his arms those of 
Kemp, in right of his wife Eliza, daughter 
of John Duraval Kemp, of Southchurch, and 
afterwards Prittlewell, Essex. How was 
John D. Kemp descended from the Spains 
Hall family? THREE GARBs. 


Kentish Men: MEN or (9* §. i. 8). 


—According to the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ there 
is no difference in the meaning of the above | 
terms. It states as follows:—“ a. 865. This | 
year the heathen army sat down in Thanet | 
and made peace with the men of Kent, and | 
the men of Kent,” &c. See also a.p. 853. 
Again, in “4. 902, and that same year was the 
battle at the Holme between the Kentish- 


the men who lived in Kent (now a county), 
which from 473 to 805 had been a kingdom. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


This question has been so often discussed 
at considerable length in the pages of 
‘N. & Q..” the following references will 
suffice: 1% 8S. v.; 3" S. vii, viii. ; 5% 8. iv.; 
S. viii. Allow me to correct an error at p. 9 
of the current volume. For “8 8. v. 400, 
478,” read 5” S. iv., &e. 

EverRARD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This is one of ‘N. & Q.’s’ perennials. See 
1% S. v. 321, 615; 2" S. viii. 377, 425, 539 ; 3™ 
S. vii. 324, 423; viii. 92, 131; 4% S. i. 342, 404; 
vi. 370; 5% S. iv, 400, 478 ; xii. 467; 6 S. i. 
144; ii. 58; 8S. viii. 467,512. W. C. B. 


This is called “a distinction without a 
difference ” in some remarks upon the subject 
in ‘Archeologia Cantiana,’ ix. 119. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Purp, DuKE oF WHARTON (8" S. xii. 488 ; 
9 §. i. 90)—In St. Paul’s Church, Wooburn 
Green, Bucks, is a stone inscribed :— 

D. Philippi Wharton 
Baronis de Wharton 
quod mori potuit hic molliter quiescit 
——u aurem viator cineribus parcas 
et abeas. 
The space denoted by a dash is covered with 
the jamb of the vestry door; indeed, the 
stone is laid across the doorway. Can any 
contributor suggest what the obscured letters 
are likely to be? Rosrnson. 
Cricklewood, N.W. 


At 8S. x. 448 is a review of a biography 
of this dissolute peer much later than those 
referred to by your correspondents. Can this 
have esca research or notice? 

INDICATOR. 


Ancestors (8 §. xii. 65, 133, 211, 332, 475). 
—Passing by any meaning peculiar to Black- 
stone, as pertaining exclusively to legal 
technicalities, it is evident, I think, that Lord 
Macaulay erred in changing Her Majesty’s 
“ancestor” into “ predecessor,” since, as both 
words mean primarily the same thing (viz., 
he who goes, or has gone, before), an alteration 
of term was unnecessary. In fact, this word 
“ancestor” is remarkable for having applied 
to it a meaning at variance with its original 
one ; for in its primal Latin form (antecessor) 
it signifies merely “he who goes before.” 


Now it not only means this, but it also means 
a progenitor. 


is last definition, although false and 
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improper etymologically, arising from J 
carelessness or ignorance, has eclipsed to 
some, but not to all (as the living example of 
Her Majesty’s use of the word, together with 
that of sundry learned men, shows), its original 
and strictly correct use. 

In short, “ancestor” by derivation means 
a mere preceder ; but, by subsequent appli- 
cation, it now also signifies a progenitor. The 
word may be used in either sense, or in both 
at once. 


GEORGE Cooke (8 S. xii. 505)—In the 
appendix (containing some short notes re- 
lating to Harefield) to that delightful little 
book by J. Blackstone, ‘ Fasciculus Plantarum 
circa Harefield’ (London, p. 116, 
is the following :— 

“* As to Houses of Note there are only Four, viz., 
Moor-Hall, which (with its appurtenances) is a 
Manor distinct from Harefield. Breakspears, the 
Seat of the ancient Family of Ashby. Harefield 
Place, the Seat of the Newdigates, Lords of this 
Manor; and Rise, the Seat of Sir George Cooke, 

nt. The three first are ancient, the last of 
modern Date, but greatly improved by the present 
Possessor.” 

Again, with the list of plants growing wild, 

“Juncellus Omnium Minimus Chameshnos...... 
By the side of the Canal in Sir George Cooke's 
Garden.” —P. 47. 

Harry Sree. 


For his parentage see Dr. Howard’s Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Second 
Series, vol. iv. p. 152, where there is a repro- 
duction of his father’s book-plate; and at 
p. 136 of the same volume one of the book- 
plate of his uncle. 7 os 


Frencn (8 xii. 489; 9 S. i, 
15).—I do not think the Duke pe Moro 
requires a book similar to our British peerages, 
and I doubt whether such a work is to be 
found for France. The order of peers in that 
country was very different from our peerage. 
Probably what your correspondent wants is 
simply a noliliaire, or book treating of the 
noblesse as a whole. Of these a great number 
are in existence, large and small, old and 
new. Of small and concise works perhaps 
the best is the ‘Armorial Général de France,’ 
by Edouard de Barthélemy, Paris, 1867. The 
magnum opus on the subject is the ‘ Armorial 
Général,’ in ten folio volumes, produced in 
the last century by the d’Hozier family, 
hereditary Juges d Armes of France. 

Joun Hopson MATrTuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


If the Duke pe Moro will go to the British | 
Museum Reading-Room, turn to the left, and | 


on that side, he will find on the lowest (E) 


shelves a series of large books in French. 
They contain a very splendid account of the 
royal and noble houses of France and their 
scions abroad, from the earliest times to 
about the eighteenth century. I forget the 
title of these books. C. L. D. 


INDIAN AND FRENCH (8*" xii. 488). 
—The following extract from ‘Ireland Sixty 
Years Ago,’ 1849, answers Mr. W. RoBerts’'s 
query, “ Where was the Earl of Meath’s 
liberty ?”— 

“The liberties of Dublin consist of an elevated 
tract on the western side of the city, so called from 
certain privileges and immunities conferred upon it. 
It contained formerly a population of forty thousand 
souls, who had obtained a high degree of opulence 
by the establishment of the silk and woollen manu- 
facture among them. After the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, a number of industrious artizans of 
the reformed faith, driven from their own country, 
had taken refuge in this district, and brought the 
manufacture of silk and woollens to a high state of 
perfection. About seventy years ago they had three 
thousand four hundred looms in active employment, 
and in 1791 there were twelve hundred silk looms 
alone. This prosperity was liable to great fluctua- 
tions. Two years after, when war was declared 
with France, and the raw material was difficult to 
be procured, the poor artizans experienced great 
distress; but the breaking out of the insurrection 
in 98, in which many of them were engaged, entirely 
ruined them, so that at the time of the Union they 
were reduced to utter beggary.”—Pp. 49, 50. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 


The following may be the “Earl of 
Meath’s liberty,” mentioned by Mr. Roperts. 
Sir William Brabazon, on 31 March, 
1545, had a grant of the site and circuit 
of the monastery of Thomas Court, near 
Dublin, the church, churchyard, stable, 
malt-mill, wood-mill, &c., belonging to the 
same; one carucate of land called Donower 
&e., all the tenths of the premises, and al 
jurisdictions, liberties, &c., spiritual and tem- 
poral, &c. This grant was confirmed by 
patent, 12 March, 1609, to Sir Edward, his 
son. In 1579 the city of Dublin claimed it 
to be within the jurisdiction and liberty of 
the city, and subject to scotte and lotte with 
the citizens ; but they lost their case. See 
Archdall’s Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ vol. i. 
p. 267. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ DIFFERENT”: “THAN” (9 i. 3).—MR. 
ApamMs emboldens me to express two cautions 
which are sometimes needed in balancing our 
statement of authorities :— 

1. Bad grammar and clumsy writing may 
be used by standard authors, otherwise 
correct and pure, without becoming thereby 


follow the wall-cases round to nearly the end | good and elegant. 
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2. A few instances of inexact writing drawn 
from standard authors will not allow us to 
use their names in justification, unless it 
could be proved that such a mode of ex- 
pression was their deliberate and uniform 


choice. C. B. 
Mr. ADAMs gives no examples of the con- 
struction “Scarcely...... than.” There are 


several in Prof. Hodgson’s ‘ Errors in the Use 
of English,’ from such authors as Bulwer 
Lytton, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Dr. Doran, 
and William Black. Examples are also given 
of other misuses of “than,” as, e. g.:— 

“‘T know of no way to rid you of the importunity 
of your friends on my account than that of,” &c.— 
‘Sidney Biddulph,’ vol. iv. p. 304. 

“It is said that nothing was so teasing to Lord 
Erskine than being,” &c.—Sir H. L. Bulwer, ‘ His- 
torical Characters,’ vol. ii. p. 186. 

“ Preferring to know the worst than to dream 

the best.” —‘ Sowing the Wind,’ vol. ii. p. 153. 
It must be through sheer carelessness that 
such authors as those quoted write in this 
manner; but instances of these errors and 
of others similar to them might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Cc. C. B. 


For a concise and clear ruling see ‘ Errors 
in the Use of English,’ by W. B. Hodgson, 
Edinburgh, Douglas, 1882, third edition, 
pp. 112-114, 

Francis Prerrepont BARNARD. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN CHRONOLOGY (8 
8. xii. -_ —This is a very complex subject, 
because there is no hope of any agreement 
on the principal items. The Jewish civil year 
commences with the month Tishri, New Year’s 
Day varying between 4 September and 
5 October, a nominal lunation. It follows 
that the correspondence is only partial, for 
the Jewish year 4919 a.m. will run into a.p. 
1158-9, which years overlap. A.M. 4919 would 
be the seventeenth year of their 259th lunar 
cycle, New Year’s Day then falling on 
a Monday, so 14 Tebeth would fall on a 
Thursday. Then comes the date of new 
moon, about which I am sceptical. <A. H. 


Anctent Britisu (9 i. 68)—Without 
going into minute divisions of the subject, 
and avoiding philological refinements, it may 
be said that the language of the Britons was 
the language which is now called Welsh. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


LANCASHIRE Customs (8 §. xi. 285, 398 ; 
xii. 516).—At the beginning of this century 
Birkdale and Southport were small hamlets, 
now they form one large town of sixty 


thousand inhabitants, and most ancient land- 
marks have been sweptaway. The village of 
Birkdale was distant two and a half miles 
from the old parish church of Southport or 
North Meols, and the route for funerals lay 
in a perfectly straight line through a narrow 
lane or bridle road, called “Church Gates.” 
This lane was about two miles long. 

It is a tradition that about half way in it, 
near the present cemetery, was what I 
assume to have been the base of a wayside 
or weeping cross. It was called “The Bree- 
ing or Ghost Stone.” Here funerals are said 
to have stopped ; the coffin was placed on the 
ground, al water from a cavity in the stone 
was sprinkled on it. 

At Aughton an old inhabitant remembers 
funerals stopping at the pedestals of ancient 
crosses in Phat rish, when the “ Nune 
Dimittis ” was said. 

At Crosby the Roman Catholics maintain 
a curious ancient custom, the neighbours of 
a deceased person meeting in the room where 
the corpse is laid out and one of the laity 
reading the ‘ Litany of the Dead,’ and closing 
by asking the prayers of those assembled, in 
the following manner: “And now let us say 
one ‘Our Father’ and one ‘ Hail Mary’ for 
the one who has to go next.” Numerous 
crosses still exist in this and the neighbour- 
ing villages at which funerals stop. It is an 
Roman Catholic district. 

Henry Tayvor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


“ WuHIFFING” (9 i. 89).—As a sea angler 
for some years past, Ican vouch that “whiffing” 
is a term of common use on the coast of the 
whole of the south and west of England, and 
also I understand in Ireland (and probably 
Scotland also), as a mode of fishing (verb). 

A. CoLtincwoop LEE, 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


This word is in common use in West Corn- 
wall at the present day. It is mentioned in 
Admiral Smyth’s ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ also 
in ‘The Sea Fisherman,’ by J. C. Wilcocks, 
in both of which books the same meaning is 
ziven as that expressed in Couch’s ‘ British 
‘ishes.’ 4 


Tuomas Patmer (8*" §. viii. 243).—As a 
slight addendum to.a previous article on two 
manuscript emblem-books of Thomas Palmer 
in the British Museum, I may note the 
existence of a few scraps in the Bodleian 
(Ashmolean MS. 36-37, folio 210). The hand- 
writing is the same as that of the British 
Museum MSS. The contents are three sets 
| of emblem verses; verses to Sir Christopher 
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Hatton, Lord Chancellor, comparing him to 
St. George, and headed with the humorous 
motto, “ Et conculcabis leonem et draconem ”; 
and verses to the University of Oxford, with 
motto and opening lines referring to the 
University arms. The motto is, “Quis est 
dignus aperire librum et solvere signacula 
eius !” and the opening lines are :— 
Moste famouse Vniuersitie, 
and seate of highe renowne 
To whome broad open lyes the boke, 
adornde with triple crowne. 
In reference to this poem, the author signs 
at the foot of the page, “Splendoris tui 
studiosissimus Thomas Palmerus.” 
Percy SIMPpson. . 
THe Manx Name Kerrutsu (9 §. i. 87).— 
This is said to be one of the three most 
common names in the Isle of Man, and there 
is a popular rhyme :— 
Christian, Callow, and Kerruish, 
All the rest are refuse. 
The recognized authority on the subject is 
Moore’s ‘Surnames and Place-names of the 
Isle of Man’ (Elliot Stock), and according to 
this clever little book Kerruish has nothing to 
do with Fergus; Moore derives it from Feoras 
or Feorus, the Gaelic equivalent of Pierce. 
The Irish form of Kerruish would therefore 
be Mae Feorais, which occurs in Irish history 
as the patronymic of the Bermingham family. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
A well-written story, ‘What came of a 
Holiday in Manxland: appeared in the 
Church Monthly in 1897, and Kerruish was 
the name of the hero. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
SamueEt Maverick (9 §, i. 28)—H. will 
find authorities in ‘ History of East Boston,’ 
by Wm. H. Sumner, published Boston, 1858, 
by J. E. Tilton & Co. 
Epwarp P. Payson. 
HEBERFIELD AND THE BANK oF ENGLAND 
(8 S. xii. 504 ; 9% i. 97).—F urther informa- 
tion in reference to Habberfield may be found 
in Pyeroft’s ‘Oxford Memories,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 54-69. It appears that he kept a shop, 
which was much patronized by Westminster 
boys, for the sale of birds, ferrets, and other 
miscellaneous, and frequently illicit objects. 
This may have given rise to the legend that 
he was a Westminster boy himself. His chief 
ostensible business consisted in the purchase 
and boiling down of dead horses and other 
animals for glue. In this connexion there is 
a story that he once threw an exciseman into 
one of his vats and boiled him down. He 
certainly refused to deny the accusation on 
the morning of his execution. He was in a 


tavern at the moment of his arrest. When 
the officers came in he at once seized a roll 
of notes and held them in the flames with 
one hand while he warded off the law officers 
with the other. But he held the notes so 
tight that part were not consumed, and he 
was convicted on the evidence of these 
charred fragments. Most determined efforts 
were made by his friends to procure his 
release, and he was accorded a aes of a 
fortnight on condition that he would furnish 
the name of the man who gave him the notes. 
This he refused todo, and that though he was 
aware that this very man had given the in- 
formation which led to his arrest. It was 
Tattersall, to whom he once sold a stolen 
horse, though Tattersall did not know it to 
be stolen, who most interested himself in 
the attempt to procure his pardon. 
V. R. BARKER. 


Pertu (8 xii. 508)—M. will find the 
following lines as the heading of the first 
chapter of the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth’ :— 

* Behold the Tiber !” the vain Roman cried, 

Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie’s side; 

But where ’s the Scot who would the vaunt repay, 

And hail the puny Tiber for the yy 

nonymous. 


Obviously the lines are Scott’s own, and in 
note A to vol. i. of this novel he alludes to the 
view from Moncrieff as the one which, it is 
said, made the Romans exclaim that they 
had found another field of Mars on the banks 
of another Tiber. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


It may be worth while to turn to ‘N. &Q.,’ 
7% S. xii. 229, 279, 359. W. C. B. 


Sr. Parrick’s Purcatory (8 S. x. 236, 361, 
463 ; xi. 229, 431, 493).—On p. 27 of “ Lectures 
on Irish Church History : Ko. 1, St. Patrick. 
By John Healy, LL.D., Rector of Kells. 
Dublin : 1897,” one reads :— 


“Among other sites, doubtful as regards St. 
Patrick himself, but connected with subsequent 
history, may perhaps be mentioned St. Patrick’s 
Island, in Lough Derg—not the Lough Derg of the 
river Shannon, but a small lake of the same name 
in co. Donegal. This was a spot which all through 
the Middle Ages attracted crowds of pilgrims, and 
even to the present day it is visited by a not incon- 
siderable number every year. Here was the famous 
retreat known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory, which 
became at one time renowned all over Europe, and 
is the subject of one of the mediwval romances. 
Those who visited the place were said to see visions 
of a remarkable character, and to endure most 
frightful torments; but it was said that they came 
out thoroughly renewed, having received a lesson 
that would last them a lifetime. The thing was 
put a stop to at the time of the Reformation, but to 
the present day the influx of pilgrims is a source of 
considerable revenue to the owner of the island. 
As far as we can judge, the place had never any 
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connexion with the ancient Irish Church. When 
it is first mentioned in history it is in the charge of 
Romanist monks, and its story is only instructive 
as showing how honoured names were in later ages 
used to give countenance to superstitions which 
men like St. Patrick would never have allowed for 
moment.” 
PALAMEDES. 

Sutpicrus SEVERUS AND THE BIRTH OF 
Curist (9 §. i. 5).—Severus is not a reliable 
witness, even from Mr. Lynn’s own showing. 
However, Severus places the birth of Christ 
only a few months earlier than [ have shown 
to be the date, which Mr. Lynn will perhaps 
note, and I have no reason to particularly 
find fault with the quotation. It would have, 
perhaps, been more satisfactory had Mr. Lynn 
mentioned the exact date given by Severus, 
z. e., 25 December, B.c. 4. 

What may or may not be the correct reading 
alluded to is of very little practical use; the 
really important part of the subject has been 
treated in a fairly exhaustive manner in these 
columns under a different heading, therefore 
I cannot allow the inaccurate date given for 
the Crucifixion and what of necessity is 
inseparably connected therewith to pass 
unchallenged. 

As to Herod’s death see 8 S. v. 291, and 
for the date of the Crucifixion, 8 8. xii. 336 ; 
the particulars there found have in no essen- 
tial point been disproved. Eusebius states 
that Christ was born in the forty-second year 
of Augustus. Sir Isaac Newton informs us 
that “the first Christians placed the baptism 
of Christ in the fifteenth of Tiberius, fone then 
counted thirty years back,” fixing the birth 
in the forty-second year of Augustus. As to 
the coins said to exist, it is not the first we 
have heard of coins, genuine and otherwise, 
as having been brought forward to prove 
certain events connected with the subject ; 
but Mr. Lynn has not thought proper to teil 
all that is known with regard to the coins; 
had he done, or if he does, this, I venture the 
opinion the coin proof will not add to the 
value of his argument on the important ques- 
tion at issue. Coins have been thrown over- 
board when better and more reliable evidence 
lies at one’s hand. 

It is all very good to quote when the quo- 
tation can be, from other internal and outside 
evidence, homologated ; but to quote when on 
other important points connected with the 
subject your authority is known to be inaccu- 
rate displays a weak case, and is positively 
misleading, at least to those who are not 
familiar with the subject. 

The reign of Tiberius was and is reckoned 
from the death of Augustus, A.c. 14, and that 
this year was counted the first is the unani- 


mous verdict of history. All the opponents 
thereof have never, that am aware of, 
produced authoritative proof for any other 
computation of Tiberius’s reign. It is perfectly 
useless—a waste of time and space—to say 
more on this head. The Evangelist Luke 
clearly states when Christ was baptized, and 
to Theophilus, a man of rank and learning, 
who could only understand the fifteenth of 
Tiberius in accordance with the empire's 
records ; and if St. Luke used words which 
had no certain meaning, then why did he say 
anything about Christ’s age ? 

Nothing whatever has been produced to 
controvert the statements that Christ’s death 
was in A.c. 33, and Herod’s B.c. 1. 

ALFRED CuHas. JONAS. 


CANNING AND THE Bri- 
TANNICA ’ (8 xii. 486; S. i. 17).—Allow 
me to refer your readers who are interested 
in this family to the ‘Life of Canning,’ b 
Robert Bell, published by Chapman «& Hall, 
1846, which contains much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the great statesman, and 
a pedigree of the Canning family traced 
up to William Canning, “representative of 
Bristol in several successive Parliaments, and 
six times mayor of the city between 1360 and 
1390.” It appears from the memoir that 
George Canning’s mother, Miss Costello, was 
married three times—first to Mr. Canning, 
secondly to Mr. Reddish, and thirdly to Mr. 
Hunn. She died 27 March, 1827, only five 
months before her distinguished son, the 
great statesman. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hoops as (8 xii. 324, 
411, 437).—A curious use of hoods is mentioned 
in Kirkpatrick’s MS. notes on the history of 
Norwich. Under the year 1472 he says: 
“This year certain Raye Whoodes (that is 
striped hoods for whores) were devised in 
this city.” James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


CuurcH oF SCOTLAND AND Burninc 
(8 S. xii. 148, 237, 433, 511).—In medieval 
times the burning bush was regarded as an 
emblem of the Blessed Virgin, as in the 
antiphon, “Rubum quem viderat Moyses 
incombustum, conservatam agnovimus tuam 
laudabilem virginitatem”; and in_ the 
‘Prioress’ Tale ’— 

O bussh unbrent brennyng in Moises sight. 


We learn from Somner’s ‘ Antiquities of Can- 
terbury’ that one window of old glass in that 
cathedral contained “ Moses cum Rubo” and 
“Angelus cum Maria,” with the legend 
“ Rubus non consumitur tua nec comburitur 
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in carne virginitas,” after the manner of the 
‘Biblia Pauperum.’ 

Of other applications there is that of 
Calvin, “Rubi species erat in humili et con- 
tempto populo. Igni non absimilis erat 
tyrannica oppressio, que consumptionem 
secum traxisset nisi mirabiliter obstitisset 
Deus.” 

The National Synod of the Reformed 
Churches of France had a seal made in 1583 
which bore a burning bush, and in the midst 
thereof the name of Jehovah in Hebrew 
characters, and round the circle “ Flagror 
non consumor ” (Quick’s ‘Synodicon in Gallia 
Reformata,’ i. 146). Jean Leger, in his ‘ His- 
toire Générale des Eglises Evangéliques des 
Vallées de Piemont ou Vaudoises,’ published 
at Leyden in 1669, has, among other devices 
on the title-page, a burning bush with the 
motto “ Quamvis uror non comburor.” 

The earliest use of the emblem in Scotland, 
so far as known to Dr. Sprott (whose paper 
on the subject appears in the recently issued 
volume of Z'ransactions of the Aberdeen 
Ecclesiological Society), is to be found on 
the title-page of ‘Joy and Tears,’ by Muir of 
Rowallan, publish in 1635, where it is 
introduced with some reference to the 
troubles of the Kirk. 

Samuel Rutherford’s ‘ Letters’ contain fre- 
quent reference to the burning bush, but it 
is not till the year 1690 that it figures as the 
device of the Church of Scotland, and then 
there was no formal adoption of it ; indeed, 
its appearance may have been owing to 
the fancy of the printer of the ‘ Acts of the 
General Assembly.’ See an article in the 
Scots Magazine for July, 1893 (vol. xii. p. 145), 
by the Rev. James Christie, D.D., Librarian 
to the Assembly. The motto accompanying 
it, “ Nec tamen consumebatur,” is to iran 
in the version of Franciscus Junius. Both 
device and motto are used also by the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

GrorGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL. 


“Not A PATCH UPON IT” (8 §. xii. 67, 
137).—The following extract froman American 
classic strikingly confirms the views of your 
English authorities concerning a special sig- 
nificance of the word patch. Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State at Washington, on 21 Dec., 
1850, thus wrote to M. Hulsemann, the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires :— 

“The power of this republic, at the present 
moment, is spread over a region one of the richest and 
most fertile on the globe, and of an extent in com- 
parison with which the possessions of the House 
of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth’s sur- 
face,” &c.—‘* Works,’ vol. vi. p. 496. 


This Websterian usage of patch has now 


become doubly expressive. Since his time 
American children of a land-grabbing mother 
have added about a million miles to their 
territorial area, and the end is not yet. 
Patch may have become a tainted word from 
the way it was used by Wycliff in Mark 
ii. 21, “ No man sewith a pacche of new clothe 
to an oolde clothe,” &e. See the ‘Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ s. v. ‘Cross-patch.’ 
James D. BuTLER. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


‘Tom Jones’ France (9 §. i. 147).— 
1750, named by Mr. Roserts, was the date of 
the appearance of the translation by De la 
Place, illustrated by the beautiful plates of 
Gravelot. The edition of 1754 is said to be 
published in “London,” but the name and 
address of the Paris agent for the sale are 
given on the title-page. D. 


Guosts (8° 8. xii. 149, 335, 413; 9% S. i. 
134).—A. B. G. will find the story that he tells 
at the last reference of Lady Fanshawe, or 
Fanshaw, and the Bahr-Geist, quoted in 
extenso from Lady Fanshawe’s ‘ Memoirs’ b 
Sir Walter Scott, in a note to ‘The Betrothed,’ 
chap. xiv. Scott spells “Bahr-Geist” so in 
this note ; but in ‘Rob Roy,’ chap. xiv., he 
spells it “barghaist,” a Scotch and North 
of England form, I presume ; whilst in the 
introduction to the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ it appears as “barguest.” Scott 
says in a note to the last: “His name is 
derived by Grose from his appearing near 
bars or stiles, but seems rather to come from 
the German Bahr-Geist, or Spirit of the 
Bier.” JONATHAN 


I know the story of Lady Fanshawe and 
the red-haired apparition, and I think that I 
have read it in Croker’s ‘Legends of the 
South-West of Ireland.’ The apparition was 
there represented to be a banshee, which is a 
fairy with the manners of a ghost. Fairies 
have been sometimes thought to be the spirits 
of the dead. Thus the brownie called “the 
cauld lad of Hilton” was the spirit of a dead 
servant. . YARDLEY. 


Lists oF INSTITUTIONS TO BENEFICES (9 
8. i. 68).—The only lists that I know are those 
which have been compiled in modern times 
from the Bishops’ Registers, where the insti- 
tutions occur dispersed among the entries 
relating to other matters in the order of date, 
or all together in their own order of date, not 
in parochial lists. Those of the counties 
named would be found in the registers of the 
dioceses in which the counties are (or were) 
included. The lists for Middlesex and Essex 
(to1710)are in Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium.’ The 
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consulted in the first instance. 
Durham. 


Anne May (9 §. i. 88).—If she was married 
to Randall Fowke in India (on 21 December, 
1713) some particulars of her parentage should 
appear in the entry of that marriage in the 
records of the India Office, Whitehall (Ad- 
ministrator-General’s Department). 

C. Mason. 


‘ape ne histories of the other counties might 


29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


“Larr” (8 xii. 507; 9S. i. 133).—Any 
one who wishes to understand this word has 
only to look out the A.-S. Jeger in Bosworth 
and Toller’s ‘A.-S. Dictionary.’ This, of 
course, is the most obvious source of informa- 
tion, and is therefore wholly neglected by 
many readers. The same book explains 
leger-wite, of which letirwite is a later spelling. 
The etymology is correctly given in my 
‘Dictionary, and is nothing new. It is 
correctly given by Kluge, in his ‘German 
Etymological Dictionary, s.v. ‘Lage’; by 
Franck, in his ‘ Dutch Etymological Diction- 
ary,’ s.v. ‘Leger’; and in all foreign diction- 
aries of a like class. It is also rightly given 
even in the old edition of Webster, in Todd’s 
‘Johnson,’ and most English dictionaries of 
recent date. Certainly no foreign scholar 
would feel “tolerably safe in connecting it 
with W. llawr, E. floor.” 

Wa ter W. SKEAr. 


THE LATE DuKE oF KENT: THE FENCIBLES 
(9 8. i. 108).—H.R.H. Prince Edward, after- 
wards created Duke of Kent, the father of 
Her Majesty the Queen, arrived at Quebec 
from Gibraltar on 11 Aug., 1791, in either the 
Ulysses or the Resolution, the two frigates 
sailing in company. On 22 Jan., 1794, he 
left Quebec and travelled overland to Boston, 
whence he sailed for the West Indies in the 
Roebuck, of six guns, probably an armed 
merchant ship. On 10 May following he 
arrived at Halifax in the frigate Blanche, in 
ten days from St. Kitt’s. He left Halifax on 
23 Oct., 1798, in the frigate Topaz, and arrived 
at Portsmouth in due course. On 6 Sept.,1799, 
he returned to Halifax in the frigate Arethusa, 
forty-three days from England. He left 
Halifax finally on 4 Aug., 1800, in the Assist- 
ance, either a fifty-gun ship or a frigate, and 
arrived at Portsmouth on 31 Aug. He was 
never afterwards in America. In November, 


1798, the inhabitants of the island of St. 
John resolved to have the name changed to 
Prince Edward Island, and this was officially 
done in June, 1799. But there is no record 
that the Duke of Kent ever visited the island, 


though he made tours in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. These particulars are given 
in the ‘ Life of the Duke of Kent,’ by William 
J. Anderson ; and in Beamish Murdoch’s ‘ His- 
tory of Nova Scotia.’ 

uring the war between England and the 
United States, in 1812, two regiments of 
Fencibles were raised in Canada, the Cana- 
dian Fencibles and the Glengary Fencibles. 
Mr. WarkEN might possibly obtain parti- 
culars about the officers of these regiments 
from the Secretary of the Quebec Historical 
Society. His name and exact address are 
hardly needed, but might be obtained at 17, 
Victoria Street, 5.W., the office of the Cana- 
dian Commissioner in London. M. N. G. 

Wiesbaden. 


PorTRAIT OF NAPOLEON BY RoBeRT LEFEVRE 
(9 §. i. 7, 115).—I have reason to think that 
the portrait of Napoleon towhichthe DucuEss 
oF WELLINGTON alludes is now in my posses- 
sion. For fifty years it was in the keeping of 
Mr. Copling, a gentleman who possessed one 
of the finest collections of Napoleon relics in 
England. At Mr. Copling’s death this pic- 
ture passed to Mr. W. Fenton, by whom it 
was sold at Christie’s in 1893. A fine en- 
graving by Cousins taken from this portrait is 
now the property of Mr. Algernon Graves. It 
represents Napoleon in his usual uniform 
(green coat, red collar, orders and decorations), 
wearing a cocked hat, which casts a deep 
shadow on the upper part of his face. It is 
a lurid likeness of the great conqueror, 
and must have been taken most faithfully 
from the life. It certainly forms a strong con- 
trast to the other, far more flattering portrait 
of Napoleon by Robert Lefevre (otherwise 
Febure), which hangs in the Salon des Rois 
at Versailles. RicHarp EGpcuMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


AcKERLEY (9 S. i. 109).—There is no diffi- 
culty. Acker- is our Mod. E. acre, from A.-S. 
ecer; and ley is Mod. E. lea, from A.-S. léah. 
In the A.-S. acer the @ was short; but it has 
been lengthened by dividing the word as 
a-cre, and stressing the former syllable. In 
the compound acker-ley the a remains short, 
because the additional syllable /ey has been 
added. Compare nation with national, ration 
with rational, where the addition of -a/ has 
shortened an a which was once long. Middle- 
English has the compounds aker-/and and 
aker-man, corresponding to Mod. G. Ackerland 
and Ackermann. The A.-S. dc, oak, has given 
us Acton, Ackland, Ackworth, in which the 
long a has been shortened under stress, before 


two consonants ; whereas in Ackerley a short 


| a has been preserved. The names of Oak-ham, 
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Oak-ley, Oak-ridge also contain the word oak ; 
but the long oa shows that they are names of 


less antiquity than Ackland and Acton. I 


need hardly add that (see the ‘H. E. D.’)| 
acorn goes with acre, and, from a purely | 
etymological point of view, has no connexion | 
‘ean never harm me,” the following proverb 


with oak. Watter W. SKEAT. 

CROMWELL xii. 408, 491 ; S. i. 135). 
—Muiss M. ELLEN Poo te, at the last reference, 
says 

“The Protector had a son Oliver, born 1622, but 
he was ‘killed in 1648, fighting under the Parlia- 
mentary banners’ (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’).” 
Is not 1648 an error? Cromwell, in writing 
to “ my loving brother ” (¢.¢., brother-in-law), 
Col. Valentine Walton, on 5 July, 1644, three 
days after the battle of Marston Moor, says : 

“Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a 
cannon-shot. It brake his leg. We were neces- 
sitated to have it cut off, whereof he died. 

“Sir, you know my own trials this way: but the 
Lord supported me with this, That the Lord took 
mg into the happiness we all pant for and live 
or. 

To which Carlyle appends this note :— 

“T conclude the poor Boy Oliver has already 
fallen in these Wars,—none of us knows where, 
though his Father well knew !” 

See Carlyle’s ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches,’ five-volume edition, 1871, vol. i. 
p. 166. JONATHAN BoucuiEr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


“°Baccy ” ror “Topacco” (9% §, i. 64).—An 
earlier use of “ bacco-box” than the instances 
mentioned by Mr. F. Apams is in Charles 
Dibdin’s song ‘The Token,’ where it is to be 
found in the seventh line of each stanza. 
This song was first performed in the enter- 
tainment ‘Castles in the Air, produced in 
1793. Ioften smoke “ Botes Bacca,” a popular 
brand in Liverpool. 

Epw. Dreprn. 

Ormes View, Liscard, Cheshire. 


ScortisH PROBATIONER (9 §. i. 67).—Your 
correspondent will find in ‘N. & Q., 1% 8. vi. 
530, a table of ‘The Stipends of 833 Scotch 
Clergy in 1750, from the printed Acts of the 
General Assembly of that year, which may 
be of use to him. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WARWICKSHIRE SAYING (8 §. xii. 508).—The 
Warwickshire proverbialist was of one mind 
with the lady of whom Ovid wrote (‘ Fasti,’ 
iv. 311):— 

Conscia mens recti fam mendacia risit. 
But there are not many who would agree 
with the provincial, to judge by the number 


of actions for libel which disfigure modern 
life, and especially by the verdicts of juries 
in frivolous cases where the success of lying 
for lucre has disgusted me with the whole 
law of libel. Contrast with “Sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but cruel words 


of Alfred (Morris's ‘Old English Miscellany,’ 


E.E.TS,, p. 128):— 
Ofte tunge brekep bon, 
peyh heo seolf nabbe non. 
Paraphrased in later English by Skelton 
(‘Against Venemous Tongues,’ &c.):— 
Malicious tunges, though they have no bones, 
Are sharper then swordes, sturdier then stones. 
F. ADAMs. 


Is not this simply an expansion of the 
common proverb, “Hard words break no 
bones”? which we may contrast with the 
other, “Soft words butter no parsnips.” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“Sticks and stones will break my bones 
but scolding will not hurt me,” was an old 
saw in York thirty years ago. 
JAMES DALLAS. 
Browntnc’s ‘ RING AND THE Book,’ X. 1375- 
1380 S. xii. 307, 416; 9 i. 32).—No! 
C. C. B. Browning was incapable of writing 
anything so inane as “ I could believe this...... 
would confound me.” You have found this 
in the passage only from repeating the_re- 
tracted error of my first note (thanks to Mr. 
Mount)—the elision of the comma after 
“sorrow” in 1. 1376. If this comma be 
retained (and it appears in all editions) your 
comment must be rejected. 
R. M. Spence. 
A poet is his best interpreter. Is not the 
ssage in Browning’s ‘ Pope’ best_ explained 
reference to the precisely similar phrase 
in the epilogue to ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’: 
“ Gloom—would else confound me”? In this 
passage the elision of the which, so familiar to 
all Browning readers, is clear and unmistak- 
able. Read the passage from ‘The » x in the 
same way, “This dread machinery of sin and 
sorrow, which would else confound me,” and 
the meaning seems perfectly plain. 
S. Omonp. 


TREES AND THE EXTERNAL Sout (8 S. xii. 
503; 9% S. i. 37).—I am glad that Str HerBert 
MAXWELL has called attention to the mistle- 
toe in connexion with its growth on different 
kinds of trees. It is, of course, a well-known 
fact that it is seldom found on the oak. My 
reference to the Errol oak is to be found in 
Mr. J. G. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’ (vol. ii. 
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p. 362), where, after the lines previously 
quoted by me, the following passage occurs : 

“*A large oak with the mistletoe growing on it 
was long pointed out as the tree referred to. A 
viece of the mistletoe cut by a Hay was believed to 
have magical virtues. The oak is gone and the 
estate is lost to the family, as a local historian 
says.” 

In a foot-note Mr. Frazer mentions that 
the above is an extract from a a 
copied and sent to him by the late Rev. Dr. 
Gregor, formerly of Pitsligo. 

J. M. Macxrstay, F.S.A. 

Glasgow. 


East ANGLIAN PRONUNCIATION oF “ Pay” 
= S. xii. 346, 413 ; 9 S. i. 132).—When Mr. 
{oopeR says that “East Anglians certainly 
do not pronounce pay to rhyme with Azgh,” 
we must really ask him to bear in mind that 
he only speaks for Norwich. But East 
Anglia has long been understood to include 
a place locally known as Kymebridge. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Artists and Engravers of British and American 
Book-Plates. A Book of Reference for Book- 
Plate and Print Collectors. By Henry W. 
Fincham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

*“‘T am now collecting materials for a list of plates 

with engravers’ signatures, a rather formidable 

task.” Thus wrote the late Sir A. Wollaston Franks 
to an old collector on March 9th, 1888. The Hon. 

J. Leicester Warren (afterwards Lord de Tabley), 

in his invaluabie text-book ‘A Guide to the Study 

of Book-Plates’ (1880), had already given two 
tabulated lists of English engravers, but since the 
issue of that work much new matter had come 
to light, and it was Sir Wollaston’s desire to 
amplify this, and no one was more competent for 
the task. Anterior to the period above named 

Mr. H. W. Fincham, an old and well-informed col- 

lector, had been busy on the same lines. He was 

one of those privileged to enjoy Franks’s friend- 
ship, and, in consequence, often urged him to print 

the results of his labours. Other and more im- 

portant matters, however, engrossed the time of 

the great antiquary, and when pushed he would 
urge pressure of occupation onl ill health. Mr. 

Fincham generously offered Sir Wollaston all the 

data he had accumulated; but the inevitable ‘‘ No” 

resulted in Sir Wollaston’s promise to assist in the 
present work ; this he did most loyally, and had he 
ived to see the actual volume, he would have con- 
gratulated Mr. Fincham on the thorough and able 
manner in which he has put it together. It is 
scarcely a book for seaside reading, but rather one 
for study and reference, a work no ex-libris col- 
lector should be without, and one which demands 

a place in every awe library. The work gives 

a list of over one thousand five Lenteod artists and 

engravers, and notes of some five thousand book- 
lates, ranging from the earliest times to the present 
ay. The arrangement is perfect: Under each 


artist or engraver is found a list of book - plates 
signed by him, while by the aid of another index 
one is able at once to refer to the name of the owner 
of a book-plate and so find by what artist it was 
executed. 

In his introduction Mr. Fincham condenses into 
three pages matter of the greatest interest. The 
earliest signature, he tells us, is that of “*‘ William 
Marshall,” which appears on the anonymous book- 

late of Sir Rdward Lyttelton. Marshall is well 
<nown as the engraver of many portraits and title- 
pages of the middle of the seventeenth century 
about which period William Faithorne engraved 
 ~ signed the well-known Bishop Hacket portrait 
plate. 

It has often been stated that the “S. P.” mono- 
gram plate of Samuel Pepys is referred to in the 
‘Diary’ under date 21 bg 1668; Mr. Fincham, 
however, clearly shows by a subsequent entry 
(26 July) that four pictorial engravings were meant, 
and not a book-plate; thus it will be seen much 
matter of interest outside the main subject is incor- 

vorated into this volume, while it is well and fully 
illustrated by many reproductions of plates note- 
worthy for their rarity and referred to in the lists. 
Some of these illustrations are too crowded, and 
others might well have been given on a single page; 
but it is, perhaps, ungracious to cavil at a book on 
which so much care has been expended by the 
author and with which so much pains have been 
taken by the publishers. 

Mr. Fincham’s volume will remain the standard 
work of reference for years to come, and though, 
like many of the best of similar compilations, it is 
mainly a labour of love, the writer has his reward 
in the knowledge that his task has been thoroughly 
executed, and that he has earned the enduring 
gratitude of all interested in his favourite pursuit. 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A. (Murray.) 
In this work of Mr. Jenks we have an all-important 
and an eminently valuable and philosophical con- 
tribution to the knowledge of social and intel- 
lectual growth and development. From whatever 
aspect it is approached it commands equally our 
admiration. The — on which it makes to us the 
most direct appeal is not assigned much prominence. 
As a contribution to our knowledge of primitive 
culture Mr. Jenks’s book merits a place with the 
works of Herbert Spencer; Maine, and Tylor, if 
such collocation is permissible. It furnishes, more- 
over, an admirably lucid and no less readable expo- 
sition of the growth of law and polity, and will 
repay the most careful study of all concerned with 
the philosophical aspects of legal and political 
organization and development. Within the space 
at our disposal the character and method can 
neither be analyzed nor even discussed. A work 
which includes practically in its purview all Occi- 
dental and Transalpine Europe is not to be dealt 
with or dismissed in a few fluent sentences. The 
author's purpose, so far as it can be epitomized, is 
to separate and illustrate the institutions and ideas 
in medieval life and development which were 
destined to influence the future, and to show the 
processes which in Teutonic countries have shaped 
the social and moral influences now recognized and 
obeyed. Law, in the author’s estimation, is to be 
contemplated neither as a mass of arbitrary rules of 
conduct nor as a “deliberate attempt to cover and 
regulate the sum of existing material activities,” 
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but asa record of human progress. Not the laws 
which men felt bound to obey because they were 
selected as wise and good by great legislators and 
hilosophers are in question, but those to which 
they yielded an enforced and indispensable obe- 
dience. Alongside of the elaborate Roman system 
imposed on the barbarians there grew up “‘a group 
of kindred Teutonic laws, at first utterly incoherent, 
gradually assuming order and system.” In these 
the growth of the idea of law is to be traced. The 
most important of the codes of the barbarians have 
to do with migrations and conquests, and the epoch 
of law-producing activity coincides with the periods 
of conquest of Charles Martel, Pepin the Short, and 
Charlemagne. The mixture of races is essential to 
progress, and “resistance and attack are alike pro- 
vocative of definition.” Of special interest are the 
pages in which the maintenance in medieval times 
of canon law is explained. It remained a real and 
active force in men’s minds, with its own tribunals, 
practitioners, and procedure, and yet it was neither 
made nor enforced by the State. With the Norman 
Conquest England, the most backward of all Teu- 
tonic countries, except those of the extreme North, 
made such a stride in advance that she was first of 
them all to answer the question, What is law? 
Under our early Norman rulers the law of England 
became a true /ex terre, so that in the reign of 
Henry II. Glanville can speak of “the law and 
custom of the realm,” a phrase meaningless in the 
mouths of jurists across the Channel. So early as 
the twelfth century the practice of sending round 
the country ministers ‘‘ to hear cases in the local 
courts” was established. Before the end of the 
twelfth century the king's court, financial, adminis- 
trative, judicial, is the most powerful institution in 
the country. When the important series of English 
charters reached its climax in the Merchant Charter 
of Edward I., and the perambulation of the forests 
was ordered, Edward had created ‘‘the most 
effective law-declaring machine in the Teutonic 
world of his day,...... and gave to England her unique 
place in the history of the law.” We might proceed 
through the entire work—the early chapters of 
which, dealing with the sources of law, we have 
alone senshed —end show how fruitful it is in 
illustration and suggestion, how broad in view, and 
how thorough in workmanship. Mr. Jenks’s book 
is not, however, to be criticized. It is to be studied 
and mastered. To all concerned with the genesis 
and progress of our institutions it will warmly 
commend itself. Those, even, with no claim to 
special knowledge of the subjects with which it 

eals will find its perusal a pleasure, and a mastery 
of its contents an addition to their intellectual 
equipment. 


The Towneley Plays. Reprinted from the Unique 
MS. by George England. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by A. W. Pollard. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Or the collections of printed mysteries, augmented 

in 1885 by the publication of the ‘ York Plays,’ the 

‘Towneley Plays’ have long been the least acces- 

sible. A limited edition, under the charge of Dr. 

Raine and James Gordon, was issued in 1836 by the 

Surtees Society, whose third publication it was. 

In the preface to this all that is known concerning 

the Towneley MS. is told, and the tradition that it 

originally belonged to the Cell of Canons of Wood- 
kirk is supported by arguments that still maintain 
their wel. As the ‘Widkirk Mysteries’ these 
plays have always been associated with those of 


Chester and Coventry, which were subsequently 
issued by the Shakespeare Society. The early 
edition has long been scarce, and opportunities of 
access to these naive and primitive productions 
have been few. The Early English Text Society 
have rendered, accordingly, a genuine service to 
scholarship by reprinting the plays in their extra 
series. For the handsome volume in which they 
appear Mr. Alfred W. Pollard is responsible, the 
task being undertaken at the suggestion and invi- 
tation of Dr. Furnivall, under whose superintend- 
ence a new transcript has—by permission of Mr. 
Quaritch, the present owner of the MS. —been 
made, and who has, in addition, supplied notes to 
the matter. Mr. Pollard’s labours have been con- 
fined to writing an introduction and adding side- 
notes, which are of great utility to a large class of 
readers. The former is taken to a great extent 
from the oye to the Surtees Society's volume, in 
which all known particulars concerning the MS. 
are given, together with observations of value 
concerning the resemblances between the language 
of the mysteries and current West Riding speech. 
The glossary of the original has been condensed, 
and an index of names has been added. The lines 
in the plays are, for the first time, numbered, a 
matter of much convenience. There is more differ- 
ence between the texts than we were prepared to 
expect. The long list of errata of the earlier volume 
has, of course, disappeared. As a rule, the differ- 
ences are simply orthographical, the exact spelling 
of the original ing now carefully reproduced. 
Sometimes, however, the alteration is important. 
Thus, in the ‘ Processus Noe cum Filiis,’ 

Alle creatures that lif may brought thou at thi wish 


=e in the Surtees Society volume. In the later 
edition “ brought” is replaced by wroght. In many 
cases the insertion of words previously omitted 
adds to the intelligibility of the text. Very little 
real difficulty attends the perusal of the volume. 
The plays, it is known, are of very different orders 
of merit. Mr. Pollard regards the ‘Second Shep- 
herd’s Play’ as a work of genius. It certainly has 
abundance of humour. Every part of the task has 
been well accomplished, and the volume may count 
as one of the most valuable of the fine series to 
which it belongs. 


Lichfield, its Cathedral and See. By A. B. Clifton. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Winchester, its Cathedral and See. By Philip W. 
Sergeant. (Same publishers.) 
WE have here two more of the series of cheap and 
trustworthy illustrated guides to our cathedrals 
issued under the superintendence of Messrs. Gleeson 
White and E. F. Strange, a series in praise of which 
we have often spoken. In no respect of interest 
and value do these later volumes yield to their pre- 
decessors. It is needless to say that each cathedral 
dealt with has its own transcendent charm. There 
is no English cathedral that has not. In spite of 
the horrible devastation to which it was subject, 
Lichfield remains the most perfect gem among 
English ecclesiastical edifices. We know what can 
be said concerning rival buildings, but withdraw no 
word. There is no cathedral at home or abroad 
with so much symmetry, picturesqueness, and 
charm. Seen across the Minster Pool, it is a dream 
of beauty. Fuller, in his ‘Church History,’ quoted 
by Mr. Clifton, says, and we echo the sentiment, 
“Surely what Charles the Fifth is said to have said 
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of the citie of Florence, that it is a pittie it should 
be seen save only on Holy-dayes; as also it was fit 
that so fair a Citie should have a Case and Cover 
for it to keep it from wind and weather, so in some 
sort, this Fabrick may seem to deserve a shelter to 
secure it.” But, alas! the beauty, grace, and dis- 
tinction of the loveliest of piles could not keep it 
from Puritan cannon-balls. One would almost like 
to believe the lesson contained in the legend that 
when Lord Brooke, decreeing, in fanatical rage, its 
destruction, prayed for a sign from heaven that his 
yurpose was grateful, he met with his answer in a 
ullet fired from the steeple by “‘ dumb” Dyott, and 
was slain on the day of St. Chad, the name of which 
saint the cathedral bare. Our wishes are as much 
wsthetical as devout, but are not the less sincere. 
The account of the shrine, the edifice, the close, and 
the city, and the illustrations are alike excellent. 

If Lichfield is the loveliest of English cathedrals, 
Winchester is the largest. It is, indeed, the largest 
cathedral in Northern Europe. Not wanting is it 
either in majesty or beauty, though its attractions 
are of a kind that grow on the worshipper, and do 
not reveal themselves at first glance. As Hartley 
Coleridge says of his mistress— 

You must know her ere to you 
She doth seem worthy of your love. 
Like Lichfield, too, Winchester has its legend as 
well as its history. Did not Waller permit the 
most outrageous desecration of its shrine? And when 
the body of that profane and sensual prince William 
Rufus, who had expired without the Christian 
viaticum, was buried in the tower, “‘attended by 
many of the nobility, but lamented by few,” did not 
the tower show its resentment of such intrusion by 
falling the following year—never, alas! as it seems, 
to rise again? No less praiseworthy is Mr. Ser- 
geant’s volume than that of Mr. Clifton. It is, 
yerhaps, a stupidly personal confession to make, 
Pat the perusal of the volume led to an immediate 
reference to the railway guide, and a resolution to 
revisit the cathedral with Mr. Sergeant’s book in 
our pocket. To us this series of Messrs. Bell offers 
unending attraction. No guides so cheap, so use- 
ful, and so trustworthy are to be found to those 
cathedrals which are our most splendid archi- 
tectural possession. 


Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by A. 
Lang. (Nimmo.) 

* Roz Roy,’ in our thinking the best of the Waverley 
novels, has been added to the cheap reissue of the 
** Border” series, with all the notes and plates of 
the more expensive edition. We have reread the 
book, as we always do when it comes under our 
hands, and have also reread Mr. Lang’s quite 
admirable introduction. So real is to us the novel 
that, wild as the notion seems, we should like to see 
among the illustrations plansof Frank Osbaldistone’s 
various excursions, and should especially wish to 
note the spot where he met Di Vernon and her 
father, to our thinking one of the most divine situa- 
tions in romance. 


Who’s Who, 1898. (A. & C. Black.) 
ReEcENT additions to this popular and serviceable 
ublication have largely increased its utility. These 
include over a thousand new biographies, lists of 
recipients of New Year’s honours, of current abbre- 
viations, of peculiarly pronounced proper names, 
representative British newspapers, societies learned 


and other, University degrees, &c. It will serve, 
among many purposes, to simplify matters to readers 
of newspapers and periodicals, and is an indispen- 
sable adjunct to every collector of books of current 
reference. We still miss from the biographies the 
names of J. G. Frazer, the author of ‘ The Golden 
Bough ’—the most epoch-marking English book of 
recent times—Alfred Nutt, and others. 


Masters of Medicine.—Sir James Young Simpson 
and Chloroform. By H. Laing Gordon. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

WE must heartily commend the choice of Sir J. Y. 
Simpson’s life to form the third in this interesting 
series. John Hunter ranks as the father of sur- 
gery, William Harvey as the father of physiology 
and hence of modern medicine, while Simpson 
represents almost a beau-ideal of the clinical 
physician, a great personality in the healing art, 
whose force of character is shown possibly by 
nothing so much as by the success of his advocac 
of chloroform for producing anesthesia. His life 
has been written in a very clear and pleasing 
fashion by Mr. Gordon, and we may congratulate 
the editor of “* Masters of Medicine” upon the high 
level of accomplishment which has been reached 
and kept. 

Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will know the name 
of Simpson as that of no mean antiquary, for, as 
a hobby and relief from his professional work, he 
would throw his vast fund of energy into such 
subjects as the provision of medical officers for 
the Roman army, leprosy in these islands, ancient 
sculptures on cave walls, &c. Probably what- 
| ever profession Simpson had entered he would 
| have reached first-rate eminence, but in medicine 
| his energy, enthusiasm, absolute genius, with a 
great “saving gift of common sense” and an 
| admirable ** bedside manner,” all told in his favour 
and impressed his patients to the uttermost. ‘ 


Mr. Feret’s ‘Fulham Old and New,’ mentioned 
ante, p. 160, will be in three volumes, not one, as 
indicated. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

F. N.—The proof in question was not ours. 

NOTICE. 

v Editorial Communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 45. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND anne. With 18 siestentions 
from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. ... 

GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “ MARCHESA to “KATUSCHATKA and NEW 

GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations _... ooo 

VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKE “RU DOLF and STEFANIE: an Account of Count 
Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88 Trans- 
_ by ee he (N. D'ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured 

ps. 2 vols. 

BELL ( MOBERLEY). —FROM PHARAOH to FELLAH. With Tilustrations by Montbard. 
Royal 8vo._... 

BLACKBURN (HENRY). "ARTISTIC TRAVEL in "NORMANDY, BRITTANY, “the "PYRENEES, 

SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations ... ein 

BONVALOT (GABRIEL).—THROUGH the HEART of aan. over the "PAMIR to INDIA. With 250 
Illustrations by Albert Pepin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. os i 

KEELBY (R. N.) and DAVIS (G. G.).—IN ARCTIC ‘SRAS: the ‘Voyage of the - Kite” with Peary’ 

Expedition. With Maps, Portraits, and Photographic Views ... 

KROUPA )—An ARTIST'S TOUR and the SANDWICH ISLANDS. Ilustrated. 
Royal 8vo.__... 

LUMHOLTZ (CARL), M. A. —AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account ‘of Four Years’ Travel in Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of ee With Maps, pean Plates, and 122 
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trated. Svo. 
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Prof. C. F. ROY, F.R.S. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, a and Supplementary 
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CRAIK’S (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL "JOURNEY ‘through CORNWALL. "Beautifully illustrated .. 

ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. ergy by H. M. TIRARD. With 400 Illustrations 

and Maps. Super-royal vo. _... 
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llustrated .. 
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STANLEY (H. M.). IN “DARKEST ‘AFRICA; ‘or, the Quest, Rescue, and ‘Retreat of ‘Emin Pasha, 
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DALTON. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps. 2vols. ... 
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CAVAN (The EARL of).—WITH the YACHT and CAMERA in EASTERN WATERS. With 58 beautiful 
Photomezzotype Illustrations by the London and Co. and of the 
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CLEMENT (C. E.). CONSTANTINOPLE: the City of the Sultans. With 20 ‘Photogravu: ures of Views 
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in cloth box. Demy net... 

CLEMENT (C. B.).—NAPLES and its ENVIRONS. 20 Photogravares, Mandsomely bound in ‘cloth. 
Demy 8vo. net. ose 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Bdited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 
8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 


crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s, each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 10s. each. 
Contents. —Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Bluebeard's Keys, &c —The 
Story of Klizabeth; Two Hours; From an Isiand—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. 


Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Contents.—Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall— Wuthering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronti. 


Also the POPULAR EDITION, in7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, in7 vols. small feap. 8vo. each with a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; 


or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
's.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia'’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and other Tales—Ruth, and 


one Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 


POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the set, in gold- 
lettered cloth case, 14s. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
s.—Imagination - Pancy —The Town—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey 


from Mount Hybia. —Tabie 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Contents.—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Series—Companions of My Solitude; Essays written during the 
Intervals of Business ; An Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 


8vo. 10s, 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr, Thackeray’s Writings which had not previously been collected, 
and many additional Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large 
crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/, 13s, With Illustrations by the 


Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 37. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s, 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 4/. lls, ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES, 4 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
*.* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
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